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_ BILLIONS FOR BABIES. 


ose | By Anthony J. Wright 















for very young Cat 


.-. wonderful “busy books” 
for very young Catholic boys and girls 
— written just for them by the 
beloved Maryknoll Sisters! 


(mprimatur: * Francis Cardinal Speliman, Archbishop ot N. Y 


three to six. Stories... pictures ... cut-outs... animals 

«songs... games. Everything children love — a whole 
series of colorful books with a new one mailed to your children 
every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself and you can. 
Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy. 


Ti CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is for the little ones — from 


Teaches as it Entertains 
THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOx is ideal because it teaches 
while it entertains, instilling Catholic ideals, and helping the 
small children to grow in mind and spirit in that fascinating 
new world of their religion. The pictures are bright and gay, 
full of glowing colors... and the characters so vivid they seem 
to make each story come alive. 
Helps Mother, too! 

Here’s the answer to endless questions which small children 
ask Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security . . . creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 
Beautiful books encourage children’s powers of concentration, 
especially in these days of poured-in entertainment... and 
you can just picture the little ones’ delight with full-color 
pictures by world-famous children’s artists! There’s nothing — 
no nothing —quite like the book they own... their very own! 
There are not too many words on a page, and each copy is 
printed on pure white paper in nice, big, easy-to-read type. 
The covers are made of linen-finish stock, sturdy enough to 
stand up under lots of hard wear. 






SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 

FIRST INTRODUCTORY COPY 
‘f No Obligation to Continue — 
Cancel Whenever You Wish 

fit Pay Only for Copies 
Actually Received 
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NEW... for little ones from 3 to 6 years! — 


Their very own series... 
Q 


> 


Pweee 


ee & — 
— ’ 
A Message from His Holiness Pope Pius XII } 


“Even before going to school, a child looks at picture books whose mem- 
ory will be with him for the rest of his life. There is good reason to take. 
great interest in the first influences to which a child is subjected. The 
influences of books is not the least of these. God grant that the child’s clear 
eyes may be fixed on beautiful pictures and that his imagination and 
memory may be nourished by beautiful stories adapted without any fool 
ishness to the freshness of his soul.’ — Pius P. P. xi 








How to Join THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
You can have these wonderful books mailed to your children 
by filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost a gift- 
ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a new 
one will be mailed every ten days. There are 24 different copies 
in all at only 35¢ each — a wonderful bargain in hundreds.of 
happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first 
TREASURE Box copy, we will 
send you absolutely FREE... 
a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober- 
ammergau. This beautiful keep- 
sake is yours to keep always! 


Take the first 
introductory 
copy for 





© MCMLVII TREASURE BOX 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N, Y. 36 
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| Was Ashamed To 
Always Be So Tired! 


ALWAYS felt simply “run down.” People were thinking of me as 
a “‘spoil-sport.” I didn’t know why until my doctor put me wise. 
. He told me that I acted like a man much older than myself...and 
explained why I felt “tired”... why my youthful vigor was slipping 
away . why my wife and family were beginning to think of me 
as a worn-out man. 

He told me how a vitamin-mineral deficiency in my diet could 
bring on these symptoms—rob me of the joys of living . and 
suggested that I supplement my diet with pep-building vitamins 
and minerals. Thousands of others had found new energy, new 
youth, new happiness by adding these essential factors to their diet. 


Well, I put off doing anything about my condition—until one day 
I read the Vitasafe ad in a magazine, offering a 





30-day FREE sup- 
ply of high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules! I figured J had nothing 
to lose, so I mailed the coupon. When my free supply arrived, I 


began taking one Capsule a day. In a short time, 
like a new man! My pep and vigor came back, I cont 
Vitasafe Plan—and I felt stronger—younger—more 

Today, no one thinks of me as a ‘“‘worn-out old man.” I’ve got pep 
and energy to burn, and I have fun like a fellow half my age! And 
you — too! Why don’t you take advantage of this sensational 
free offer to see for yourself whether you too can again feel peppy 
and Pail of life! Accept this no risk offer as I did. 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 
nt CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Safe Nutritional Formula Containing 25 Proven Ingredients: Choline, Inositol, Methi- 
onine, 11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building B-12 and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals 


I began to feel 
tinued with the 
energetic! 











To prove to you the remark- 
able advantages of the Vitasafe 
Plan... we will send you, with- 
out charge, a 30-day free supply 
of high-potency VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES so you can discover 
for yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may 
feel after a few days’ trial. Just 
one of these capsules each day 


means that when you use VITA- 
SAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 
be sure you're getting pure in- 
gredients whose beneficial effects 
have been proven time and again! 





HOW THE VITASAFE PLAN 
OPERATES TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


7H 


When you receive your free 
dear. a your body — —— 30-day supply of vitamins, you 
» and wice e minimum adu ally are under no obligation to buy 
toll — DAILY VITASAFE le dlr uaa requirement of Vitamins A, C anything. With your vitamins 
Pp. Xi Bitartrate 314mg. | Vitamin E and D—five times the minimum you will also receive a handy 

. Inositol 15 mg. os acsh adult daily requirement of Vita- postcard. If after taking your 
4 di-Methionine 10 mg Calcium min B-1 and the full concentra- free Vitasafe capsules for three 
Vitamin Ao USP Units | Phosphorus 58 meg tion recommended by the Na- weeks you are not satisfied in 
. eiceatay 1 . mets tren 30 mz tional Research Council for the every way, simply return the 
ildren 1.000 USP Units | Cobalt 0.04 mg other four important vitamins! posteard and that will end the 
gift Vitamin C 75 me Copper 0.45 mg Each capsule also contains the matter. Otherwise, it’s up to us 
Vitamin B, 5 ome Manganese 0.5 mg. amazing Vitamin B-12, one of —you don’t have to do a thine— 

a new Vitamin B. 2.5 mg Molybdenum 0.1 ma. = ? 5 
. Vitamin By, 0.5 mg lodine the most remarkably potent and we will see that you get your 
coples 1 Vitamin Byo 1 meg Potassium nutrients known to science. monthly supplies of vitamins on 

eds. of _ ~~ ae Magnesium 














We invite you to compare the richness of this formula 
with any other vitamin and mineral preparation. 
















POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 

As you probably know, the U.S. 
Government strictly controls 
each vitamin manufacturer and 
requires the exact quantity of 
each vitamin and mineral to be 
clearly stated on the label. This 





time for as long as you wish, at 
the low, money-saving price of 
only $2.78 per month. 











AMAZING NEW PLAN SLASHES 
VITAMIN PRICES ALMOST IN HALF! 
With your free vitamins you 


=p ap Gp aneneanase= ana will also receive complete de- 
FILL OUT THIS NO RISK COUPON TODAY! eet r. 
l" . [| Check here if you grt tails regarding the benefits 
[Tritt tee tee eee ee we ewer eee eeesreneeees you may benefit aan of an amazing new plan that 
‘VITASAFE CORP. 320-4 from our safe, proven, extra-* | provides you regularly with all 
N I 43 W high potency formula and en- a the vitamins and minerals you 
|: est 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. ‘lose $1.00 with this coupon:: will need. This Plan actually 
st i" Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven VITASAFE CP You will receive under the «4 enables you to receive a 30-day 
+(Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, under your money-saving plan. same no-risk offer described ° | supply of vitamins every month 
ill \"! = % not anee any chligation te buy additional vitamins, and after above, a full 30-day trial sup- 7 regularly, safely and factory 
g my free sample supply, may accept the monthly benefits ,, fo oY? ° > - < 7 73 4 
_ | d substantial savings offered by the VITASAFE Plan, or if not ply = EX TRA HIGH PO--+ fresh for exactly $2.78 — or 45% 
x “fully sat e } TENCY KAPPS, containing ¢t lower than the usual retail price. 
1e |. atisfied will reject them simply by returning the postcard ° » containing renTT _ 
he Provided with my free supply. In any case, the trial month's supply °° important vitamins, min- ¢] BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO 
, [of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. erals, lipotropie factors, ene e DECIDE NOW—you are under 
T- |: | ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help for packing and postage. zymes and other valuable in- cl no obligation to buy anything 
p- in gredients. *| from us whatsoever. To get your 
s! OIG. sessseessrssesosenssssensocecensennssecssennsnnencceseeeeeet Rains: Jian sca eas —_ free 30-day supply and learn all 
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City . Lone. Sate ss ly supplies of Siuae cman -l ing new Pian, be sure to send 
+ This offer is limited ‘to those who have never before taken advantage /'/uh potency Kapps cost only - the coupon now! 
1:01 this generous trial. Only one trial supply per family. $4.75—you save over 50%! ¢4 © 1957 VITASAFE CORPORATION ~ 
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43 West 61 St., New York 23, N.Y. 











THE MOST SIGNIFICANT HUMAN DRAMA EVER LIVED! 


- Cecil B. DeMille has recorded, 
a ‘ for all ages, the dramatic story of Moses 
and the Ten Commandments, bringing to life 
through the medium of the motion picture 
screen, this inspiring theme. 


CECIL B.DEMILLE’S 




















***The Ten 
Commandments’ 
will spiritually 
enrich the lives 

of all who see it.” 


—Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


“A super-human mission 
» » .@ super- human production 
... @ great treat!”’ 


-—dJ. Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 













storring 


STON ARNE ATER ROBISON DE CARLOMPAGE CR 


HARDWICKE: FOCH - SCOTT + ANDERSON : PRICE 


Written for the screen by AENEAS MACKENZIE * JESSE L. LASKY, JR. » JACK GARISS » FREDRIC M. FRANK 
Bosed upon the HOLY SCR PTORES ond other ancient ond modern writings ° Produced by Motion Picture Associates, Inc 











NOW SHOWING OR SOON TO BE SEEN AT LEADING MOTION PICTURE THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY! 
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OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 





12” COLUMBIA (») RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia ( Record Club now—and agree to purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 
























LEVANT PLAYS GERSHWIN 


shine Agase _ CONCERTO NF \ 


aod e 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS * 
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orchestra 


























\Duke ELLINGTON 








MOONLIGHT BECOMES YOU| 


PAUL WESTON | “ 
and His Music Pr 
from 


Hollywood 





"ey, 


MOOD MUSIC 
1 HI-FI 





(LY'L ABNER 


Music from the Broodway Production 


PERCY FAITH 

















scheherazade 


rimsky-korsakov 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY. CONDUCTOR 


25 os y 





® of the Columbia @ Reo Club, 


ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 

12” Columbia @ records. We make this unique offer 
to introduce you to the money-saving program of the 
Columbia @ Record Club . . . a program that selects 
for you each month the greatest works in every field of 
music—performed by the world’s finest artists, brilliantly 
feproduced on Columbia @ records. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club’s benefits 
~ mail the coupon, indicating which one of the four Club 
Divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies. 


Each month you will receive free the Club Magazine 
which describes the current selections in all four Divi- 
sions. You may accept or reject the monthly selection 
for your Division . . . or you may take records from other 
Club Divisions . . . thereby assuring you the widest 
possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. 

Your only obligation is to purchase four selections 
from the more than 100 that will be offered during the 
next 12 months. The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows 
somewhat higher), plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: The three 
fecords sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance”’ of the 
Club’s bonus system — given to you at once. After you 
have fulfilled your membership obligation by purchasing 
four records, you will receive an additional free Bonus 
record of your choice for every two additional Club 
selections you accept. Bonus records are superb 12” 
Columbia @ records—the very best of the Columbia @ 
catalog—just like those shown here. 


Indicate on the coupon which three records you want 
free, and the Division you prefer. Then mail the coupon at 
once. You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA @® RECORD CLUB 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


A MAGNIFICENT ADVENTURE IN HIGH FIDEUTY SOUND 




















JEROME 





CONCERT BY THE SEA 
ERROLL GARNER 








COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, 
Dept. 275, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indi- 
cated here: (Select the records you want by circling 3 
numbers in the list at the right) 


...and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 
0 Classical 0 Listening and Dancing 


CD Broadway, Movies, Television O Jaz 
and Musical Comedies 





Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in 
all four Club Divisions. I have the privilege of accept- 
ing the monthly selection in the Division checked above, 
or any other selection described, or none at all. My 
only obligation is to purchase four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mail- 
ing charge. After accepting four records, I will receive 
a free Bonus record for every two additional records 
I purchase. If not delighted with membership, I may 
cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 





(Please Print) 


Address 





City Zone State. 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher. 
Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 


If you wish to have this membership credited 
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CIRCLE THE NUMBERS OF THE 


3 RECORDS 


1. Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker Suite; 
The Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy. cond. 


2. The Voice 
Frank Sinatra in 12 


Fools Rush In, etc. 


3. King of Swing; Vol. ! 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio, 
Quartet. Ridin’ High, 
Moonglow—9 more. 


4. Li'l Abner 

Percy Faitb and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this gay hit show 


5. Bernstein: Fancy 
Free— Ballet Suite; 
Copland: El Salén 
México; Milhaud: La 
Création du Monde 

Leonard Bernstein 

conducting the Colum- 

bia Symphony in bril- 
liant performances of 
three modern works. 


6. Moonlight Becomes You 
Here’s mood music in 
Hi-Fi — Paul Weston 
and his Music from 
Hollywood. 12 songs. 


YOU WANT 


7. Ellington Uptown 
Duke Ellington and 
Orchestra perform 
Skin Deep, The Mooche, 
Perdido—2 more. 


8. Levant Plays Gershwin 
3 works—Rhapsody In 
Blue; Concerto in F; 
An American in Paris. 


9. Day By Day 

Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- 
ing The Song Is You, 
Autumn Leaves, etc. 


10. Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philadelphia Orch.. 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score. 


11. Music of Jerome Kern 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites. 


12. Concert by the Sea 

Erroll Garner in an 
actual jazz perform- 
ance at Carmel, Calif 
Teach Me Tonight. 
Where or When, I'll 
Remember April—8 
more. 








to an established Columbia Records dealer, 
authorized to accept subscriptions, please fill 
in the dealer's name and address: 


Dealer's Address. 
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Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’s Tea, 


Sexton 






<o UlT 


a " Gecramned by > 
— Housekeeping 


was Abveamistd wes 
John Sexton & Co., 
Chicago 





Quality Foods 











If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 











Church Groups, Organizations 


= Here’s An Entirely Different 


FUND oom PLAN 


Take Orders 
For Famous 


| MARLIN 


Double & Single Edge 


RAZOR BLADES 


Men order on sight—women for their 
men. New, improved Marlin Blades ar 
made of amazing GX2 Formula Steel, 
precision engineered for all 
Razors Ground to give the finest, 
sharpest, longest lasting shaving edge. Quickest, slickest, 
cleanest shaves ever. Lacquered to prevent rusting. 
Guaranteed by Marlin Firearms Co.—makers of fine guns 
since 1870. 










60" 


-\— 


Write For Details of 
Sensational New Plan and 


FREE Razor Blade 


No investment—no risk. We supply you with everything 
needed. Absolutely no money required. Win extra cash 
quickly and obtain lovely Premiums Free of Cost with 
this double-barreled fund-raising method. Write today 
for full details giving your name, address and name of 
group or organization. 


Razor Blade Division 


MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
Dept. T-10, P. 0. Box 304, New Haven, Conn. 











TEARS THAT CRY TO HEAVEN 


Your editorial entitled “Tears That Cry 
to Heaven” (April) purporting to examine 
the problem of the displaced Arabs was a 
shocking example of demagoguery and rab 
ble-rousing of the worst sort. This harangue 


was all the more shocking for its appear 


ance in a Catholic magazine over the sig 
nature of a Catholic priest. 

Surely this problem of displaced Arabs 
is a complex and perplexing one—calling 
for reasoned thoughts of all men of good 
will. Fanning the flames of hatred, preju 
dice, and nationalism with such a diatribe, 
however, contributes nothing constructive 
toward the solution. 

I, for one, trust that THE Sicn will in the 


future show greater restraint, good sense, 
and professional responsibility than to al 
low its pages to be used for the airing of 
violent personal prejudices. 

Mrs. JOHN O'DONNELI 


LANSING, ILL. 


Just a short note to congratulate you on 
the gallant stand that you have 
behalf of those 


taken in 
unfortunate Arab refugees, 
who have been the victims of Jewish aggres 
sion. (April) It’s a good thing that some 
one had the courage to come out and tell 
the true story of the plight of those poor 
people who have been driven from their 
homes by strangers. 

JoserpH Hynes 
New York, 


ae 
LABOR’S GREATEST ENEMY 


Your editorial entitled 
Enemy” 


“Labor's Greatest 
item, “One crime 
doesn’t justify another; nor do the crimes 
of individual labor leaders on 
justify elimination of a free 
ment or of the free enterprise system.” 
Neither is free in our country 


contains this 


businessmen 
labor move 
today 
Restrictive and dictatorial internal meth 
ods and criminal reprisals by labor bosses 
have eliminated free 
and punitive 


labor, and _ restrictive 
unscrupulous politi 
cians upon business have eliminated free 
enterprise. afhliate or in 
vest in anything on account of both. 
Our Communistic and 
have made 


laws by 
People fear to 
Socialistic laws 
crooks of a free people. Our 
Founding Fathers must be whirling in their 
graves with anger when they look upon the 
abuses of freedom by our Government in 
the past twenty-five years. 

F. B. Trisko 
St. PAUL, MINN. 

The first few issues received several years 
ago contained editorials partial to the 
labor movement and so biased in favor of 
labor that I felt they were not a fair and 
equitable position for a magazine‘ such as 
yours to publish. 


le 


Since those issues convinced me that ap- 
parently your editorial staff had a “one 
track mind,” I was no longer interested in 
the paper. 

LINNEVERS 


H. J. 


LAKEWoop, OHIO. 


\ pendulum will swing from the one 
extreme of its movement to the other. The 
simile can be drawn to the labor move 
ment of this country that has taken over 
the power and “right” 


agement had at the turn of the century, 


to abuse that man- 


I will not argue over who abused the 


most or who is most unsaintly, given the 
chance. The fact balance of 
remain equal. I find The 
SIGN's treatment of the problem both one 
sided and pollyannish. If we had a na 
tion of St. Francis of Assisis rather than 
Dave Becks, there would be realism to the 


However, for once 1 would like 


remains the 


power must 


editorials 
to see THE SIGN report favorably on some 
needed labor 
movement. 


equitable policing of the 


Please note many of the in 
ternal labor reforms have only been forth- 
coming since their obvious inequities have 
been reported. 


As a 
neither 


member of the majority, who is 


labor nor management, I would 
like to see us considered. I do not like to 
be the pawn in the power politics game, 
where those with the organized votes get all 
the preferential treatment. 

Jrrome F 


IsLAND Ciry, N. Y. 


CONNOLLY 
LONG 


I was overjoyed to dig into “Labor's 
Greatest Enemy.” (May) It brought back 
to memory many views and prophecies | 
made twenty-three years ago, as an Eco- 


-in N. R. A.. 
Josernu E. 


nomics Advisei 
PETERSON 
New York, N. Y. 


PIONEERS OF BACALAR 


Thank you so much for the very inter- 
article in the May entitled 
“The Pioneers of Bacalar.” I devoured it! 
It does my heart good to know that lay 


esting issue 


men and taking an_ interest 
in missionary work. We Catholics are late 
in this type of work, but better late than 
never. 


women are 


\nother very interesting work simi- 
lar to this is going on in Europe—young 
donating their talents and_ energies 
to building homes for the 
homeless. 


men 
poor and _ the 


\nother article which I enjoyed in your 
magazine is by Milton Lomask, on what 
Doctor Wachtel has to say about some ol 
the causes of illnesses. Keep up the good 
work! 

EMMA J. RAMM 
Grass VALLEY, CALIF, 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Chitkones P2Ee 


Why is 


NUMBER of questions arise in one’s mind 

while reading the newspapers or simply 

reflecting on what is going on in the world. 
Here are a few that have occurred to this wrifer. 
No doubt the reader can add a lot of questions of 
his own. 

Why is it that so many whose consciences are 
acutely aware of the guilt of sins of sex are indif- 
ferent to the immorality of graft? 

Why is it that in some cities with a large percent- 
age of Catholics, sex morality is carefully legislated 
and enforced (as it should be) but political morality 
is at a low ebb? 

Why is it that a Catholic publication which 
treats of many controversial issues and devotes 
considerable space to editorials, runs a 99.99 per 
cent “me-too” letters column? Are readers one big, 
happy family? Are critical letters consigned to the 
waste basket? Or are “letter writers” really editorial 
writers in disguise? 

Why is it that so many Catholics—for the most 
part workers or middle-class people whose grand- 
parents were practically enslaved by the robber 
barons of the last century—show a tendency to 
favor capital in any dispute with labor? 

Why is it that when a Catholic is elected or 
appointed to office, his religion is mentioned, while 
it is nearly always ignored in the case of a Prot- 
estant or Jew? 

Why is it that so many Catholics accept the 
distinctly non-Catholic idea of the supremacy of 
the nation-state and glory in the title of national- 
ist, apparently unaware that the Church teaches 
that excessive nationalism is a curse, a source of 
livision, and a principle of death? 

Why is it that internationalism has become a 
word of evil repute in some Catholic circles, in 
view of the fact that the Church teaches us that 
all nations are members of one family with obliga- 
tions of justice and charity to one another? 

Why is it that so many good people take a rather 
indulgent attitude toward a public official who 
uses his position to build up his private fortune or 
pay off his political pals? 

Why is it that so many who have never studied 
Catholic social principles or even read the papal 
encyclicals have no hesitation to lecture Catholic 
sociologists and editors on the subject? 


? 


Why is it that when a few thousand Jews are 
expelled from Egypt, there is a hue and cry in the 
American press, especially among the pseudo 
liberals, but when nearly a million Arabs are 
driven from their homes and left to rot in relugee 
camps, their persecutors are hailed as pioneers of 
democracy in the Middle East? 

Why is it that neither major party seems able 
to produce many statesmen capable of pursuing a 
forthright policy in the face of religious and racial 
pressure groups? 

Why is it that when the Rev. Billy Graham 
confers with the President at the White House for 
fifty minutes, goes into a huddle with several dozen 
Senators and Representatives in the Senate caucus 
room, and preaches to the President’s family and 
high government officials in the National Presby- 
terian church in Washington, we hear nothing trom 
that self-proclaimed watchdog of the First Amend- 
ment—Protestants and Other Americans United? 
(Imagine the steam they'd let off if Cardinal Spell- 
man did this!) 

Why is it that some of our Protestant friends 
who moan loudest and longest about the persecu- 
tion of Protestants in Spain and Colombia are 
strangely silent about the religious and_ racial 
bigotry in their own Bible Belt in our Southern 
states? 

Why is it that so many condemn unions in 
general when a labor leader goes wrong but never 
think of condemning the banking system when a 
banker absconds with money, nor our free enter- 
prise system when a manufacturer or merchant 
cheats his customers? 

These are just a few of many questions that 
occur to this writer trom time to time. We must 
confess that we think we have the answer to some 
of them but not to all. Readers are invited to 
supply the answers for themselves—if they can. 
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Hildy McCoy is safe now, and happy. Her foster parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Ellis, are happy too. For two years a 
bitter battle was fought in the Massachusetts courts of law 
over custody of the child. Her 


. . unwed Catholic mother, who did 
Editorial 

on not want her at first. changed 
irresponsibility her mind. The Ellises, who were 


Jewish, wanted her from the be- 
ginning. Little Hildy became the victim of nefarious Cath- 
olic pressure groups working in collusion with subservient 
courts, aided and abetted by the Governor of the state, 
Furcolo. black 
forces repeatedly tried to wrench away the innocent child 


Foste1 Goaded_ by bigotry, these sinister 
from her loving foster parents. To escape legal and_ social 
Massachusetts, the 
devoted foster parents finally fled with Hildy to Miami Beach. 
Still they were hounded. The Governor of Massachusetts 
demanded that Florida extradite the Ellises to be prosecuted 


persecution in the backwoods state of 


on the spurious charge of kidnaping. But Governor Leroy 
He told 
the Ellises they could stay in beautiful Florida, safe from 


the bigoted laws of Massachusetts. Thus the noble Governor 


Collins was not taken in by the dastardly scheme. 


foiled the devious attempts of fanatics to seize the child from 
her loving foster parents and toss her into an orphanage. 
And so, 


democracy, the state of Florida has given the Commonwealth 


“in that wondrous, unpredictable process known as 


1 Massachusetts a lesson in charity, enlightenment, and 
justice.” In summing up editorially the Case of Hildy Me- 
Coy, such, in effect, is the peculiar picture presented to us 
y the morally myopic New York Post. 

In the editorial itself, there are at least three mis-state- 
ments of fact and six cunningly slanted insinuations. It rep- 
resents editorial irresponsibility at its worst. It is gross 


faithtully the 


failure of a newspaper's obligation to. serve 


interests Of American public opinion, 


The facts of the case were easily ascertainable. ‘They were 
wailable in the court records of Massachusetts. “They were 
repeatedly printed in the Boston Archdiocesan newspaper, 
The Pilot. Even a tew days be- 

" fore the Florida Governor gave 

The Faets of = 


the Case 


his decision, the 


Arc hbishop of 


Boston delivered an address 
which was a masteritul summary 
t fact and essential issues involved in this heartbreaking 
we. Seldom has an orator risen so chivalrously to cham- 
pion the cause of an unwed mother who subsequently made 
magnificent recovery as a cherished wife and devoted 
mother. Likewise, the Archbishop paid due tribute to the 
inguished love of the foster parents. 
The child was born on 
February 23, 1951. Ten days later, with the natural moth- 


e's consent, the Ellises received the child. Within a few 


The facts speak for themselves. 
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See editorial at left for the facts of the case of Hildy Mce- 
Coy, object of a long legal battle between her real mothe) 
and her foster parents. Law has been trampled in process 
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United Press 


Twin brothers, Donald and Rich- 









ard Heidkamp, bless their parents 
after ordination in Chicago, IIl. 


President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam walks outside St. Patrick's 


United Press 


Cathedral with Francis Cardinal Spellman following Mass and_ breakfast 


learned that the Ellises had each 


been previously divorced and that they were not Catholic 


weeks the young mothe 


but Jewish. She demanded the return of her child. The 
Ellises refused. The real mother invoked the aid of the 
law. Along with twenty-three other states, the law ol 


child for 


same re 


Massachusetts requires that, when practicable, a 
adoption should be placed with a family of the 
ligion as the child’s natural mother. Moreover, as in tweniy- 


three other states, when people in Massachusetts adopt 


babies, the adoption decree does not become final until 
one year has passed. Meanwhile, the mother may change he 
mother demanded the 


weeks. 
i llises 


mind. In Hildy’s case the natural 


return of her child within a few 


Stubborn refusal of the erounds for legal 


o 
gave 


action. But courts move slowly and it was not until June, 
1953 that the Nortolk County Court finally gave a decision 
demanding that the child be returned to the custody of the 
real mother. The Ellises again refused and appealed to 


the state Supreme Court. The Supreme Court reaffirmed the 


decision of the lower court. The Ellises again refused to 
give up Hildy. The record shows that they made almost 
twenty appeals to the court while refusing to return the 
child to the custody of its real mother. Hence Archbishop 


Cushing remarked Let no one be blind to the fact that 


this ‘passage of time’ is the result of cleverly contrived, 
wilful, and systematic avoidance of the law from the _ be 
ginning.” As the defiance of the law continued, the couris 
vecame more torcetul. Decrees became warnings and warn 
ings finally became irrants for arrest. To dodge arrest, 
the Ellises fled the state with the child. Then the Norfolk 
County grand jury indicted them tor kidnaping 

The American Press played up the anguished love of the 
foster parents set over against the cold, calloused feelings 
of the natural mother, who wanted to toss the child into 
an orphanage. This was a lie. The sad thing is that, in 
summing up the case, the Governor of Florida repeated the 
lie. He said, The issue is simply whether or not the 
custody of Hildy McCoy should continue with the Ellises 


or be put under institutional control.” 
\fter six years of living with the only parents she has 
this time the 


Hildy 


treated as a separati issue of paramount importance, At the 


ever known, everyone must admit that by emo 


tional stability and happiness of little deserve to be 


same time, the basic issues in this case must not be lost in 


a cloud ol 


sentiment 





with the Cardinal. Diem was making first visit to U.S. since Vietnamese war 


The basic issue is not Catholic. God spare 
\merica from religious bigotry. For reasons perfectly under- 
the natural wanted the 


child baptized and made a mem- 


Jew against 


standable to any Catholic, mothe 


ss ber of the Mystical Body of 

Law Versus ae ae ares hinge 
Christ. Nor is the basic issue a 
Anarehy choice between having the child 
cared for by loving foster par- 


ents (admirable as their affection is) and tossing the young- 


ster into an orphanage. From the beginning, the young 


mother has had access to many Catholic families who are on 
the waiting list, wishing to adopt babies. Moreover, when 
she became married, she 


the child. At 
anarchy. Shall we have a rule of law in the land or shall 


herself even offered to provide a 


home for bottom, the basic issue is law versus 


mere personal desire and the passage of time secure any 


possession to any citizen who goes to the Governor of 


You be 
American Public Opinion has been grossly betvayed in this 


Florida? the judge. 

unfortunate case. “Public opinion,” remarked Pope Pius XII, 
is the natural echo, the common resounding, more or less 
spontaneously, of events and the present situation in man’s 
mind and judgment.” Such public opinion is tremendously 
important to a vital, democratic society. It is the soul of a 
democracy, Men who are responsible for the correct forma 
tion and information of public opinion have one of th 


Yet, im 


Nie Wwspaper, 


gravest trusts in the nation. this present Case, as 


The Pilot, 
IV presentations, national 


the Boston Archdiocesan observed, 
“Newspaper reports, radio and 
magazines, and nearly every avenue of mass communication 
mistaken information to a degree that 


were the victims of 


was actually incomprehensible.” AP and UP take notice. 


\ hot controversy is adding to the existing heat that plagues 
when th 
Department of Labor, through its bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Washington at this time of the year. It started 
prepared a report on producti 


ity and prices. This report was 


Labor and 
submitted to the Congressional 
Joint 


aid in 


Inflation Committee, to 


Economic 
that 
being quietly 
fate of most technical studies, this report was lteatured on 


Commiitee’s study 


of inflation. Instead of buried, as is the 


the front page of one of the nation’s most prominent news 


papers. The headline was “Inflation Linked to Pay Increase 
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United Press 


Farmers visiting the U.S. from India, 


Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, 
necls before Pope Pius XII as he receives his 
Red Hat. 


The ceremony was four years overdus Those 
n New U.S. Study.” 
usts into battle array, demanding a 
Secretary of Labor 


This was enough to send union: econo 
clarification trom. the 
personally. 

rhe main feature of the news report was that wages have 
whole. It 


important 


isen faster than productivity in industry as a 


us is the case, then wage demands were an 


ctor in price increases. The assumption is that the cumuta 


ve effect of such increases finally broke through the bat 
iers which held during the first Eisenhower Administration. 
Union economists deny that wages have advanced faster 


ian productivity in organized industries. They cite an earlier 
eport, by the same staff writer, in this promineni newspaper. 
his earlier study shows that prices have risen mainly in the 


ervice areas of our economy, not in the heavily unionized 


ectors that produce goods in contrast to services. 


We think that the union economists have missed an im 
ortant point in their rebuttal. Suppose we grant that 
age demands by unions have kept pace with industry’s 


bility to pay. This is a large assumption in some areas, 


weh as construction. But even with this concession, there is 
jute a bit more to be said. 

Most important is the fact that other workers, not in un 
Ws, are not going to hold at 1945 levels, while unionized 
Even though 


thor advances in its living standards, such 


Pakistan, and Nepal 
pose happily aboard U.S.S. Constitution on arrival. They've 
come to see U.S. farm life under sponsorship of 4-H Clubs 


ate in Vienna asking help in effort to gain adi 





Religious News 
Orchestra of 130 nuns from Boston 


NCMEA 
convention recently held in Boston 


Archdiocese was hit of 


WEWANT 19 LEARN AN 
TOWORK IN THE 
USA 





Carrying signs, Hungarian students demonstrate before U.S. Consiul- 


the U.S. 


at freedom 


sszon to 


who fought in the Freedom Fight deserve ‘a chan 


workers do not have collective bargaining, they have the 


law of supply and demand on their side. Either employers 


meet union standards, or they lose their best workers to 


organized industries. 
The result is that all wages increase as union wages go up. 
But worker productivity, for various reasons, is less likely to 


increase in the service industries and 


n small plants which 


are not unionized. In such cases, the only way to mect 


these higher 


prices are offset by lower prices in other areas, the 


higher wage costs is to raise prices. Unless 
general 
price line will go up. 

There is a simple moral to this story. Wages cannot go 
up as fast as productivity in every industry, if we are to 
avoid inflation. Some prices must go down to counterbalance 
fields. In 


labor must share in the gains of technology and automation, 


inevitable increases in the service other words, all 


not merely the workers in the plants that are cutting costs. 


The charge against organized labor is not so dramatic 
as the charges of corruption and betrayal of trust. It can 
lead to involved economic arguments that will contuse the 
average reader. But we think that there is fire behind the 
smoke that appears here. We hope that the Congressional 


Joint Economic Committee will with fair 


answers for the American public, 


CO up some 
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Views in Brief 


Pointing the Finger. Speaking of juvenile crime, J. 
Edgar Hoover warned that the alarming increase ol juvenile 
crimes reflects a tragic failure of the entire adult community 
to meet the needs of youngsters. “Juvenile delinquency,” he 
said, “is a product of adult neglect. Wherever adults are in- 
different to the needs of youngsters, delinquency rates will 
be high.” Most serious is the neglect of parents “who do 
not take the time to become a genuine part of their chil- 
dren’s lives.”” His statements concern not only the parents of 
these who have committed some crime but also the parents 
of those who may be in danger of doing so. Mr. Hoover 
asks: “Do adults stand by while temptations are placed in 
the path of youngsters by persons who deal in printed filth, 
provide intoxicants to minors, encourage children to spend 
their lunch money on punchboards and slot machines, or 
otherwise attempt to undermine their morals?” 


Collaboration. Speaking to the Congress of Pax Romana, 
Pope Pius XII called upon Catholics to collaborate with 
well-intentioned non-religious groups in their efforts to achieve 
a better world. “The co-operation of Catholics is desirable 
in all institutions which respect, in theory and practice, the 


data of natural law. This is true even if those organizations 


do not avowedly recognize God as the author and legislator 
of the universe.’ The Holy Father urged Catholics working 
im and with non-Catholic humanitarian organizations that 
they strive “to play through their active presence a benefi 
cient role which the Divine Master compares to that of salt 
and leaven.” This, the Holy Father said, is a great mission. 
Immigration. -dward J. Ennis, chairman of the American 
Immigration Congress, recently reported that prospects for the 
enactment of new immigration legislation are “as bad as 
they have ever been since the enactment of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act in 1952.” He concluded that there was less 
interest in immigration in Congress than at any time in the 
last five years. We need an enlightened approach to this 
problem that would be based on equality of treatment, 
would reflect our responsibility for world leadership, and 
would manifest a real Christian love for our fellow men 





United Press 


Religious News 
Sister of St. Peter Claver operates 


linotype machine at African mission. 
The Church is bringing both civiliz- 


ation and Christianity to Africa called him 
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Former President Truman beams 
happily as he recewwes gift of shoes 
from Shoe Worke) 
“walkingest president” 


Africa—Turning Point. A veteran Catholic missionary 
to Africa, Rev. Romeo Guilbeault, O.M.I., has warned in a 
speech that the next ten years will decide the outcome of 
the East-West battle for 
battle may very well determine the future course of the 
world. Father Guilbeault told seminarians at the Oblate 
College in Washington, D.C.; “After centuries of drowsiness 


{frica. And the ouicome of that 


the minds of the African people are awakening. They ave 
resentful, eager, hopeful, and confused. They are torn be- 
tween East and West. Soon, probably within the next 
decade, they will make their choice. If the West wins, 
the 180 million voices will be raised to lend powerful 
support to the councils of free men, If we lose, the struggle 
of Western democracy will become a small isolated island in 
a sea of militant discontent, revolution, and maybe Com.- 
munism,” 


Babies and Business. \Vith U.S. population hitting a 
new high of 171 million in June, the Population Relerence 
Bureau, Inc., has chosen this rather late date to tell Amer- 
icans that the most desirable level for U.S. population. is 
a piddling 100 million. We're not sure how it arrived at 
this figure, but its annoucement comes 7] million people 
too late. And the country’s doing very nicely, thank you. 


The Pessimists. To confirm its pessimism, the Population 
Reference Bureau, Inc., is not content to tell us that we 
already have 71 million people too many, but it predicts 
a period of economic “trial and tribulation” when the post- 
wa? baby crop reaches marriageable and employable age in 
the 1960’s and ’70’s. But don’t let that frighten you. The 


CCONOMISTS We know disagree. 1 hey do seea slu rish market 


in baby goods for the next five or six years because the 
small baby crop of the °30’s is now heading foi the altar. 
But that’s about all they're pessimistic about. Right now, 
they tell us, there are booms in school construction, sporting 
goods, publishing, and clothing. The wa) babies are now 
in thetr teens. When they start marrying in the 1960's, 


you'll see booms in home construction, household appliances, 


cars, and dozens of other things that young imarreds need. 
Oh, yes, 


There will also be more babies. 


United Presa | 
Vladimir Poremsky, member of an 


underground organization in Russia, 
predicted that “chances of revolu- 
tion in Russia are rising every day” 


Union. Union 
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The CHURCH 
and the 
FARMER 


Farmer and city dweller have to learn 
that they need one another, says the director 


of the Catholie rural life movement 


By Monsignor Luigi G. Ligutti 


As told to James O’Gara 


In one capacity or another, Monsignor Luigi G. Ligutti has 
devoted most of his priestly life to working with and for 
the farmer. He was ordained in 1917 for the diocese of Des 
Moines, lowa, and his first assignment was a rural parish. 
When the National Catholic Rural Life Conference was 
organized a few years later, Monsignor Ligutti became a 
charter member and soon had an opportunity to put some 
of its principles into practice. The success of the Granger 
Homesteads under his inspiration made his name a byword 
among those interested in Catholic social thought. 

In the years since Granger, his interest in farm problems 
has never weakened and his devotion to people on the land 
has never wavered. He served as president of the Rural 
Life Conference, then as its executive secretary, and he has for 
many years been its executive director, as well as permanent 
observer for the Holy See with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. Today, as when he was 
first ordained, Monsignor Ligutti’s parish is a rural parish, 
but now his concerns extend to all the farmers of the 
United States and beyond our borders to people on the land 
all over the world. 


Monsignor Ligutti, what was the purpose for organiz- 
ing the National Catholic Rural Life Conference? 


Originally, the main emphasis was on the question of spir- 
itual care for Catholics who lived in the rural districts. The 
first meeting of what became the Rural Life Conference was 
organized in 1922 by Archbishop Edwin V. O'Hara of Kansas 
City, Missouri, who was then a priest at Eugene, Oregon. 
\t that time, of course, travel was much harder than it is 
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Many rural families lived far from Church, and in 
some rural districts Catholic 


now. 
families were thought to be 
more or less out of touch with their priests. Since then, of 


course, conditions have changed, we have all learned more 
about the problems we face, and the purposes of the Confer- 
broadened in then 


ence have naturally scope. 


Did you have any special training for your rural work? 


I was educated at St 
University of America, and I was trained in the 
in Latin and Greek. 
sociology or economics I have acquired the hard way during 
my work as a priest. And in 


Mary’s in Baltimore and at the Catholic 
classics— 
Everything I’ve learned about rural 
a way, I guess my parish at 


Granger, lowa, was the real beginning of this education. 


What was your Granger parish like? 


\t Granger, my parishioners were divided between farmers 
and coal miners. The Most of 


200d farmers. 


farmers were fairly well off. 
them owned their own land, and they 
But the miners 


were 


their life was something else again. The 
majority lived in company towns, scattered here and there 
three or four miles out of town. The houses were usually 


miserable, little, four-room shacks, and the men got work 


only about six months out of the year. The average income 
of my parishioners who were miners ran only around $400 
a year. When they were not working they were given credit 
at the company store, and they were always heavily in debt; 


they had to mortgage tomorrow in order to live today. 


How did you begin? 


Well, one of the first things I did was to organize a religious 
vacation school for catechetical instruction. The environment 
in the mining camps was not at all good. This was not decent 
poverty; it was near were idle. six 
months a year: the idleness, combined with lack of hope for 
the future and seeing theif families in 


destitution. The men 
need, nad a great 
demoralizing effect. Having the vacation school was valuable, 
not only because it helped in training the children, but 
because just having the children in school would help to 
reach the parents themselves and reawaken them. 


How did you go about organizing the school? 


first. I had 


ready to teach, but even gettii 


It was hard going at three Sisters and some 


volunteer lay people the 


o 
1S 


Ce Fuecrything I've 
learned about rural 
sociology or economics 
I have acquired 

the hard way during 
my work as a priest. 
.../ guess my parish in 
Granger, lowa, was 
the real beginning of 

this education®® 
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JAMES O’GARA is the Managing Editor of the Catholic weekly Commonweal, 
Co-founder and former editor of the Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action 
publication Today, Mr. O'Gara later served for two years as faculty lec. 
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children assembled was a real problem. I had very little 
money, of course, and the children were scattered around in 
the mining camps all over the countryside. It would have 
taken e@ fortune to have school buses running down every 
little side road to pick up the children. I couldn't aflord a 
car, but I had a motorcycle, complete with a bathtul-style 
Mass | 


would charge up and down the sideroads on my motorcycle, 


sidecar, so I worked out my own system. Belore 
loading four or five kids into the sidecar at one time and 
taking them to central spots on the main road where they 
could get on a bus to take them into town. By the end of 
the first children in- the 


svstem was hectic but it worked, and the children from the 


week we had 250 school. Ow 
mining camps were getting religious instruction in an organ- 
ized way lor the first time. 


What was the next step? 


That's the same question I asked myself. Organizing religious 
instruction for the children was essential, but where did we go 
after that? I had to consider the total situation in’ which 
the miners in my parish were living. 

shacks. The 
men worked six months a year and .were idle, perforce, the 


The mine families were living in miserable 
other six months. It all added up to a bad situation, ‘but at 
the same time I wasn’t sure what to do. 

It is all very well to talk about organizing people, of teach- 
ing them to help themselves, but how can people with $400 
a year help themselves in any significant way? It seems that 
no matter what you want to do in such a situation, some 
money is needed to start things. And the miners in my 
parish simply did not have any money. Just feeding their 
wives and children on $400 a year was in itself a near miracle. 
I had an idea that | thought would help them, but it would 
take money and I didn’t see how it could be done. 


What was your idea? 


It was a very simple one. It was impossible for us in Granger 
to change conditions in the entire coal industry so that the 
men would have plenty of work, but it seemed to me that il 
the miners could keep one foot on the land by owning their 
own homes and a few acres, they would be much better off. 
That way they could work in the mines when they were 
open and work their own plots during the slack seasons. 
They would be on their own land in their own homes; the 
children would have more place to play and air to breathe; 
everyone would benefit. 

I realized that the whole situation could not be changed 
overnight, but I wanted to get a pilot project started that 
would show the doubting Thomases what could be done 
along these lines. I knew just the plot of land that would 
be ideal for our purposes, but the question was how to get 


the land and get the project started. 


How did you solve the problem? 


I didn’t really solve it; history gave me a helping hand. 
Those were the early days of the New Deal. Congress passed 
a law called the Bankhead Act, which provided for govern- 
ment assistance to individuals who wanted to get a start on 
the land. For the miners in Granger it was a wonderful 
opportunity. 
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We were able to get the land I had my eye on, and the 
gmilies who were willing to pioneer could borrow money to 
puy land—four acres each—and build homes. The total cost 
per family was only $3500; no down payment was required, 
hey had up to forty-five years to pay, and the interest rate 
yas only 3 per cent. Fifty families went into it, and I would 
qll the experiment a success. In fifteen. years the loan was 
paid off, the families who pioneered were immeasurably 
peter off, and, very importantly, we had shown what could 
be done in a situation like Granger. 

Do you still think that it is a good idea for the city 
worker to have one foot on the land, as your miners 
mded up doing at Granger? 


jcertainly do, and I think the idea has a much wider appli- 
qgtion than people generally realize. It has real possibilities 
for people who are not in the obviously bad situation ol 
ihe miners of Granger. Take right now, for example. People 
we moving to the suburbs; industry is decentralizing or, as I 
qll it, decongesting. This is an ideal opportunity to strike a 


ow for healthier family life in this country, if we don’t 


make the same mistakes all over again. 
aall in leaving a crowded city and then huddling next to 


There is no sense 


ech other out of sheer force of habit. 


Now that decongestion has started, we should seize the 


opportunity to show the people the advantages of getting 
afew acres if they can when they move from the 
dtv. White-collar worker or 


makes no difference; a man is better off if he 


away 
miner—it 
little 
better off, with room to 


factory worker o1 
has a 
nd, and his family will be a lot 
breathe and expand and a place for the children to play and 
sow. The question is, will we seize the opportunity whilc 
because we did not 


is here or will we see it fade away 


plan in time? 


Was your work at Granger typical of the kind of work 
the Rural Life Conference does? 


Well, I think the situation at Granger was out of the ordi 
mary. Alter all, not too many priests find comparable situa 
tions in their parishes, especially today. Certainly no two 
parishes are exactly alike, and priests have to deal with what 
er situation they find in their own parish. But what I 
Lile 
different. 

educates. We act 


want to emphasize is that the Rural Conference is 


ot an action agency. [ts purpose is 


The Conference simply informs and 


san agency for the exchange of information to help 


people in their own areas; we organize and sponsor rural 


stitutes and schools; we furnish study-club material to 


vhools, seminaries, and interested groups: we arrange 


peakers for meetings to supply literature on religious 


matters and on rural problems. We maintain contact 


nd co-operate with other organizations and agencies in the 
field. We hold an 


tensive consideration of specific problems. 


annual conyention which involves an 
Members re- 
ive an oficial newsletter, and we also publish The Harvest 
St. Jsidore (our patron Saint) , 
ilues in rural life. 


unity has to be 


which stresses the spiritual 
But the actual day-to-day work in a com- 
done by local people on the local 
members of the National Catholic Rural 
ule Conference, or they may draw their ideas from us, but 


they themselves do the actual work, not the Conference. 


vel; they may be 


| How is the Rural Life Conference set up? 


The Conference is a national organization, with its office 


in Des Moines. We have an executive committee and a 


ward of directors. Bishop Stephen J. Woznicki of Saginaw 
is the current president, and Bishop William ‘T. 


Mulloy of 
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Covington is the episcopal adviser. I am the executive di- 
rector, and Father Michael P. Dineen is the 
tary. 


executive secre 


Directors for the activities of the Conference are ap 
pointed by the Bishops in the various dioceses; usually these 
now directors 
United 


priests in 


directors are themselves pastors, and there a 


every four dioceses in the 
10,000) members 
economists, rural sociologists 


kinds 


in about three out of 


States. There are ove1 mostly 


larm areas, teachers, and 


cultural 


PTI 


ag 


agency officials of various 
What kind of work would a priest who was a member 


of the Rural Life Conference do? 


There 


farm families in various parts ol 


Phat question can’t be answered in general terms. 
are about 600,000 Catholic 
the United States. A priest will do what needs to be 
finds himself. A 
no matter what part of the country he is in 


done 
in the situation in which he rural priest, 
will encourage 
his people to participate in the life of the parish, in the 
life of the Church, as any priest does. He will also study the 
lite of his people to see what their special needs and prob 
lems are. He will organize study clubs and discussion groups. 
He will encourage his parishioners to interest themselves in 
their own problems, to join farm organizations. He will use 
all means available to strengthen the sense of community 
in his parish. 

Lake 


How many pe ople 


And believe me, a good rural parish is a 


real parish 
a funeral in a city parish, for example. 
are there? The pews are usually empty; everyone has to 
punch a clock; they have no time for funerals. In a coun 
try parish, the church is filled with neighbors, and the fam 
ily doesn’t have to hire pallbearers to carry the coffin, either. 


A good rural parish is a real community 


Do you think more Catholics should be on the farm? 


Well, I'd say this: no one should be on the land who does 
not belong there, who isn’t satisfied there. But for many 
people it is the only life at which they can be really happy, 
and it seems to me a good thing that Catholics should always 


be represented in the rural population to about the same 
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extent that they are in the total population. It certainly 
would not be a good thing to have Catholics exclusively an 
urban population—nor exclusively a rural population either, 
for that matter. 


What problems of the farmer is the Rural Life Con- 
ference interested in? 


We are interested in all rural problems, but we are particu- 
larly concerned with the family and family welfare and 
with the family farm. And we think this concern with the 
family farm is in the national interest. The United States 
may need a certain number of what may be called the factory- 
in-the-field kind of farm, but they should never be considered 
the ideal type or the goal for all of American agriculture. 


What do you mean by a family farm? 


Many people misunderstand this term and use the expression 
subsistence farm as if it meant the same thing. Subsistence 
farm is actually a bad term, because it does not at all 
convey what we mean. It seems to connote hand-to-mouth 
existence, a bare eking out of enough to get by from day 
to day and year to year. We don’t mean that at all when 
we talk of a family farm. We mean a farm on which a fam- 
ily can live comfortably and on which most of the labor can 
be done by the members of the family. 

And this does not necessarily mean a small farm, as many 
people think. It all depends on the kind of farm—some are 
small, some are large, depending on what kind of farm it is. 
The important thing is that on this farm a family can do 
most of the work and have a good life, not becoming million- 
aires but not living in want either. 

Do you think the farmer is discriminated against in 
American society? 


In many ways, I do. The farmer is obviously indispensable. 
Yet many people do not seem to realize that his way of life 
is unique, essentially different, say, from a man who runs a 
factory. The farmer is faced with uncertainties of produc- 
tion of a kind a factory-owner knows nothing about. 

In a factory you can control the units to be produced. A 
farmer cannot. He cannot foresee the weather, the amount of 
rainfall, whether a drought or a hurricane or a tornado will 
hit, whether insects will devour his crop or the sun burn 
it up. The farmer has no control over the price he will pay. 
The man who sells tractors sets a price that will give him 
his money back, plus a profit; if he can’t get that, he will 
switch production. The farmer who had a bumper crop of 
corn this year can’t switch production in midyear, and if the 
price goes down he has no control over it. But he has to pay 


fixed price on a tractor, or he won't get one. 


> 


What can be done to help the farmer on this score? 


There is, of course, no simple or sure answer to this; even 
the experts argue about the technical details. But it seems 
to me that what is most needed in the first place is a realiza- 
tion on the part of city people that farm families are not liv- 
ing in the lap of luxury. The man who works in the city 


has to be made aware that 


American farmers face very 
serious problems. The welfare of the farmer and of the city- 
dweller go hand-in-hand, and understanding on both sides 
is called for. 

Farmers hear about wages of three and four dollars an hour 
in the city, and undoubtedly many of them fail to realize 
how much a city-worker has to spend on food, by the time 
it reaches him, on housing, transportation, and the like. 
But on the other hand, remember that a farmer’s average 
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wage, if you figure it out, comes to something like seventy-five 
cents an hour. There are today some two million farm fam- 
ilies in the United States whose income and standard of liy. 
ing are tragically low. The farmer feels he is not being fairly 
treated, and that feeling is understandable enough. 


Do priests associated with the Rural Life Conference 
try to get Catholics to stay on the land? 


rhere is no point at all in trying to keep people on the 
land who do not want to be there. A better way to put it 
would be to say that the members of the Rural Life Confer. 
ence are interested in making life on the land better and in 
seeing that people who want to stay on the land are not 
forced off. A lot can be done in this regard, even in a very 
informal way. 

In a rural parish, for example, a priest who knows of a 
young couple who want to marry and stay on the land if that 
is possible may be able to help them locate a farm that is 
available; he may be able to persuade the local banker to 
loan them enough money to get started. In such cases he is 
not persuading anyone to stay on the farm; he is simply 
helping a young couple who want to establish their family 
on the land to do so, rather than be forced into the city. 


Have the changes in farm life since the Rural Life 
Conference began been extensive? 


There has been a real revolution. Where there used to be 
kerosene lamps and hand labor there are now electric lights 
and automatic washers. And this is all to the good. But it is 
also true that some bad features have come with the good 
things. 

The isolation of the rural family in most sections of the 
country is gone; the danger is that the bad aspects of city 
life may also invade the land. There ts a real danger, for 
example, that the rural home will become what too many 
city homes are, domestic filling stations, so to speak, where 
people come in only to toot their horn, fill up, and take 
off again. We welcome improvements, but we don’t want to 
see the worst aspects of city life transported to the country. 


Does the Rural Life Conference receive official encour- 
agement? 


Oh yes. The directors of the work of the Conference in the 
different dioceses around the country are appointed by the 
Bishops themselves. ‘This means that the Bishop of the 
diocese approves of the work of the Conference and is 
anxious for it to be carried on in his diocese. Recently the 
Pope designated our long-time patron, St. Isidore, as the 
patron saint of all American farmers (his feast day is March 
22), and if you read the Pope’s address to the farmers of 
Italy, you will see that the aims of the Rural Life Conference 
here are very much in accord with his thinking on this sub- 
ject. 


How would you sum up the aims of the Rural Life 
Conference? 


The important thing is to see the work of the Rural Life 
Conference in the proper context. All of us today have 
received one great directive: “to restore all things in Christ.” 
That means all things, the whole of life—work and _ play, 
spiritual and material, city and country. Each one of us must 
work for this goal wherever we happen to be. We in the 
Rural Life Conference are simply working to obey that com- 
mand in our own area, doing all we can to accomplish the 
restoration of all things in Christ in the rural life of 
America. 
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For most Catholics the world over, the name ‘Peter 
the Hermit” calls to mind the same historical figure: 
the monk who preached the First Crusade at the close 
ol the eleventh century. 

For Catholics in France today, however, the con- 
nection Is not so simple. Mention of the name “Pierre 
IErmite’” (Peter the Hermit) in conversation leads to 
contusion, and a 


1 inevitable question: Which Pierre 
VErmite do you mean alter all—the eleventh-centurs 
monk or the twentieth-century literary phenomenon? 

Because there is indeed a living French author writ 
me under the pseudonym of Pierre VErmite, and he 
is both phenomenally prolific and successful He has 
written lorty-five books in all, most of them novels. 
Year in and year out, he turns out a new one Mor 
over, his total sales top that of any contemporary 
French author—more than 3.5 million copies, not includ 
ing many foreign editions 

He is a publishing rarity in another sense, too. “There 


is no advertising expenditure involved when his new 


book comes off the press each year. Phe only public 
NOtvice is a ten-word announcement that appears 1 
newspapers throughout France: “The new book by 
Pierre T’Ermite is now on. sale.” No description of 


its contents, no sales “plug” whatsoever, not even a 
title. 

And no need for it, either. From long experience, 
Pierre I’Ermite’s readers have adopted a practice of 
buying his warmly human novels almost on faith, sight 
unseen. At the end of the first week on the market, 


FRANCE’S 


Peter 


busy pastor, star editorialist, as 
well as the most popular author 


in France today, Msgr. Loutil remains 


the new book has invariably sold » five figures and 


keeps climbing thereafter. 

Pierre l’Ermite has his devoted readers in all parts 
of France, not to speak of Italy, Spain, Germany and 
French Canada. But his) mos nthusiastic admirers 
are to be found right in Paris. concentrated in a pleas 
ant district known as the Plaine Monceau. Here people 
know Pierre l’Ermite, the best-selling author, as Mon 
signor Edmond Loutil, the long-time of thei 
parish of Saint Francois-de-Sales vr the two men 


are one and the same 


Maser. Loutil is a novelist becau e is, first of all, 
a parish curé. The material ton s novels comes trom 
his experiences as a priest) and spiritual directoi 
of a parish (a big parish, too—Saint-l ncotis-de-Sales 
counts no fewer than 45,000 parishioners, three churches 
and five chapels) . 
Not only does Pierre lErmite d is themes from 
the problems of his parishioners, but he also writes 
his books, in a financial sense m The annual | 
appearance of his new book is caretully timed. It always 
comes out the first week in December—to coincide with | 
the Christmas charity benefit at Saint-Francois-de-Sales. 
\lso at the author's insistenc« is books are always i 
priced very low (about the equivalent of a dollar gene 
ally), so as to reach the widest possible audience And 
the royalties that do come in trom domestic sales go 


to parish charities, to the Sisters of the Poor, to sum- 


mer camps for childre 
Successful novelist 


the Hermit 


Dean of French journalists, 


on the job at ninety-four years 


by ROBERT RIGBY 


nl. 
though he is, Pierre l’Ermite is 


‘THI 
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more apt to think of himself as a 
practicing journalist. He is, as the 
French say, un homme engagé—"‘a 


man who fights for what he believes in.” 
In this role, throughout the vear, he is 
the star editorialist for La Croix, the big- 
gest Catholic 
200,000) in 


widely 


daily (circulation: 


Certainls 


papel 
France the most 
read France today, 


Pierre l’Ermite has won the affection ol 


priest in 


three generations of La Crozx’s readers. 
Which brings up another fact, no less 


remarkable than the others, about this 
dedicated writer-priest: his age. He is 
past ninety-four. 

Ordained back in the 1880's, Msgr. 


Loutil is today the dean of active par- 
ish priests in the capital. He is also the 
dean of practicing journalists in Paris, 
and probably in the France 
Once a year the journalists of the capi- 
tal attend a Mass in 


colleagues who 


whok ol 
memory of those 
died in the past 
It is doubly fitting that this Mass 
is at the Church of Saint-Francois-de- 
Sales, who is the patron saint of journal- 


have 
year. 


ists, and that the priest at the altar is 
often Msgr. Loutil, the 
of the journalists’ fraternity. 

Despite his 
Loutil, a 
twinkling eye, 


oldest member 


advanced years, Msgr. 
with a 
remains incredibly active. 
His mind is as He still 
and has to. He 
fifth floor 


short, cheerful man 


alert as ever. 


eets around fairly well 
lives near 


the church in a 


apartment without elevator. 


He rarely Sunday 


fails to preach on 
at Saint-Francois-de-Sales. And 


his staff of eight vicars, he supervises 


through 


the many activities of a_ big 
When he is obliged to 
ipartment, he is 


parish. 


keep to his 


always ieady to re 


ceive callers, 


whether they are parish 


like 


to autograph his latest 


ioners o1 would 


strangers who 
l’Ermite 
book for 

The 


mite, 


Pierre 
them. 
demands Pierre l’E1 
the journalist, and Msgr. Loutil, 
the cure, 


put upon 


have ilwavs been time-con 


suming. His annual 


book, consequently 
is written according to a lone-established 


pattern. I 


During most of the year, he 


must be content with only mulling 


over his ideas for a new novel. But 


when there is finally a little open space 


in his schedule, he writes his book rap 


idly—often in a mere month’s time. 


If Pierre I'Ermite’s literary and jouw 


nalistic output has been both rich and 
varied, it is because Edmond Loutil’s 
life has been unusually so. He_ has 
worked with uncommon energy at his 


twin apostolates of parish priest and 
Catholic writer. He 
four, 


ninety 
remarkable 
for another reason. A mere three-quat 


still does at 


and this is the more 


ters of a century ago, doctors considered 
him a “hopeless” case. 


He was a frail child from the day he 
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was born in 


the little Alsatian village 
November 18, 1863. His 
cabinetmaker by trade, 
working for a railroad company in east- 
ern France. When Edmond was only a 
lew old, the 
Paris and the working-class quarter of 
La Chapelle. There he later attended 
« neighborhood run by teach- 


of Mohon, on 


father was a 


years family moved to 


school 
ing brothers. 

Loutil 
soon attracted the attention ol the prin 
cipal, a Brother Arsice. One 
called the only 
at the 
“Have 
you 


\ quick student, the young 


day he 


boy, who twelve 


talk. 
what 


was 


time, into his office for a 


you ever thought about 


want to do when you grow up? 
Have you ever thought about becoming 
« priest, Edmond?” 

Thunderstruck, the boy gasped out 
his reply: “Me? Never!” 

The idea took And 
when he had finished his school studies, 


his mind ma.le 


root nonetheless. 


was up; he entered a 
Paris seminary. A few years later, in 
the midst of his training, he was sud- 
denly struck down by tuberculosis 


“Medically,” the doctors told his par- 
ents, “there is no hope.” 

But the 
country did bring the “hopeless” patient 
back to health, 
\fter completing his studies, he 


ordained and assigned to his first parish. 


a long rest at home and in 


and to his seminary. 


Was 


This was the industrial suburb of 
called Clichy—more 
Clichy-la-Rouge”’ 


Cause ol its 


Paris 
often nicknamed 
(Clichy the Red) be- 
predominantly Marxist 
population. 

Clichy trial for a young 
priest in the 1880's. Hostility was always 


was a rude 


in the air; class warlare and anticleri 
calism were the twin orders of the day. 
Bitter suspicion of the Church. still 
smouldered from the time of the Com 
mune, the violent Paris insurrection in 
1871. 

Abbé Loutil, almost on arrival in 


Clichy in 1888, got a painful initiation 


into the hostile that) sur 


littl 
girl of about ten passed him on_ th: 


atmosphere 
vived from the Commune. A 
street and greeted him politely with a 
Bonjour, labbeé.”” Returning 
the greeting, he continued on 
1 Lew steps later, he 


Monsiew 
his way 
all-too 
traditional 
Wheeling 
well who 
making the sound: the little girl, much 


\ heard an 


familiar 


“coac, coac’—the 


anticlerical cry of mockery. 


around, he saw all too was 


to the amusement and encouragement 
of adults present. 

It was during these hard years at 
Clichy that Abbé Loutil, the son of a 





ROBERT RIGBY, free-lance newspaperman and 
former United Press Correspondent, has writ 
ten articles for well as This 


Week and other Sunday magazines. 


Maclean’s as 


worker himself, turned to militant jour. 
nalism in defense of his faith. He 
started submitting his first articles to 
La Croix, a new paper then. A team 
of like-minded young priests, afire with 
the challenge and necessity of winning 
the French working class back to the 
Church, were his collaborators. 

Since pseudonyms were all but com- 
pulsory then, a colleague dubbed the 
tireless Clichy vicar with the pen name 
of “Pierre l’Ermite,” in recognition of 
his crusading spirit. So began an asso- 
ciation with La that 
ished for 


Croix has 


flour- 
seventy years. 

\fter six years in Clichy, where his 
character had begun to make a mark in 
Abbé Loutil served as 
Vicar in a succession of parishes in the 
capital. Besides the steady stream of 
articles from his pen, he started to write 
his first One of them, La 
Grande Story the root- 
lessness of provincials who come to Paris 


the community, 


novels. 
Amie, a about 
to look for jobs and settle, was awarded 
a major y that watchdog of 
French culture, the Académie Francaise, 

For a while, he also acted as chap- 
his 


prize by 


lain in “spare” time tor a group 
of young artists. Tempted to try his 
hand at painting, he became accom- 
plished at this, too. His paintings were 
exhibited in a major gallery, and one 
ol them was sold to a state museum, no 
mean honor for an amateur in France. 
Just after the First World War, the 
Archbishop of Paris called Abbé Loutil 
to his present parish of Saint-Frangois- 
cde-Sales, was half 
again But Abbé 
Loutil was not to keep his 60,000-o0dd 
parishioners for very many years. 
Onc 1934 the Saint- 
Frangois got a letter Arch- 
bishop, Cardinal Verdier, asking him to 
stop by for a chat. The “chat” turned 
out to be a bombshell. 
a little worried about you,” said 


which in those days 


as big as it Is today. 


day in curé of 


from his 


“Tm 
the Cardinal, though a twinkle in his 


eye seemed to belie his words. “You 
have a very large parish. You also have 
your mission as a writer. And your 
health has never been too strong.” 

“You're going to give me another 
vicar then, Eminence?” It would not 
have been the first time. 


“Better than that! I'm going to take 


twenty-five thousand — parishioners olf 
your hands. I'm going to give them to 
cure.” 


another relish his 


Cardinal 
church that 


Pausing to 
the 
added: “To the curé of the 


visitor’s astonishment, 
you are going to build.” 
The prospect left the old curé speech- 
less. Build a church at his age! He was 
past seventy. Building a church, raising 
the funds for it, supervising the con- 
struction—was a task for a young priest 
with reserves of 


energy. Moreover, 


— 
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Despite pressures of his busy life, Msgr. Loutil 
frequently finds time to be available to a constant 
stream of visitors seeking help or advice 





there was a world depression; money 
was extremely difficult to raise. “How 
much,” he asked finally, “how 
(an you give me to get started?” 
“Not a You resourceful 
sit is to need any help from the dio- 
cese. But I give you my blessing, and 
that with all my heart.” The Arch 
shop, whose church-building zeal had 
earned him the nickname of “le Cardi 
nal des chantiers’ (the Cardinal of 
the work knew his man, as it 
turned out. Through his editorials and 
parish appeals, Pierre I’'Ermite aroused 
the enthusiasm of 


much 


Sou. are too 


sites) , 


thousands of readers 
nd parishioners, Contributions began 
‘0 come in, some of them from as fa 
way as Canada. Only morths_ later, 
nough funds had been raised to break 
ground for the new church, which would 
e named Sainte-Odile. 

The work went ahead rapidly. The 
ive was completed and only the 234 
loot bell tower 


remained. Then, in one 


brief day, the work site that had 
hummed with activity for nearly five 
years was suddenly deserted. War had 


broken out with Germany, and all able- 
bodied workers were mobilized. 

Under the Nazi which 
followed, almost all new construction in 
standstill for 
lack of materials, manpower, or official 
permission. But not Sainte-Odile. Gath- 
cring a crew of over-age workers around 


occupation 


Paris was brought to a 


him, the old curé doggedly set to work 
to finish the job. Because the archi- 


tects of Sainte-Odile were prisoners-of- 
war, the priest and his foremen studied 
the blueprints and went 
boldly ahead. When sand or cement ran 
short, the curé would add a foot- 
note to weekly parish bulletin. 
Within days, someone invariably man 
aged to find the needed material. Usually 
it had to be delivered to the work site 
under cover of dark to escape the de 
tection of the Gestapo, which had orders 


themselves 


brief 
his 





Sainte-Odile, the most modern church in Paris 
is testimonial to the youthful spirit of its builder, 
the oldest parish priest in the capital city 





Youngsters consider it a big treat to be 
invited to the curé’s apartment for a lively chat 


(Left) The curé also wields a deft paint brush 


to arrest 
necessary” 


anyone “trafficking” in “un- 
building. 
Today Sainte-Odile is a 


parish with its own curé. 


full-fledged 
From many 
points in his own parish nearby, Pierre 
l’Ermite can 
Odile’s lofty 


struggle to 


Sainte 
remember th¢ 


and see 


look up 
tower and 
build it 


And the parishioners of Sainte-Odile, 


present and future, will always remem 
ber it, too. Near the entrance to the 
church, there is a plaque, put up by 


public subscription, that commemorates 
the spirit that built Sainte-Odile, thx 
spirit that is but another reason why 


French Catholics revere their astonish 
ing twentieth-century “Peter the Her 
mit”: 

“Monseigneur Edmond Loutil 


Prelate of His Holiness’ Household, 
Curé of Saint-Francois-De-Sales, 
Built This Church In Times 
It Bears Witness to the Dauntless Zeal 


\nd Wide Renown Of “Pierre L’ 


\rduous 


Ermite.’ 
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In 1947, the State of Connecticut passed a fair employment 
practices law, but there was at least one company in the state 
that had no need of it. The company was Pitney-Bowes of 
Stamford. For several years before, it had been pioneering q 
policy of non-discrimination. The man who directed its effor 


was James J. Morrow. personnel director for the company a 
People of the month ee er pany a 
a Catholic businessman who sees no conflict between social justice 


The Sign’s 





and a fair profit. “In fact,” Morrow says today, “we have found 
that they go hand in hand. When two people walk in here to 
apply for a job, we know that the better man, whatever his color, 
is going to be hired. To let a man’s color blind us to what is beg 
for the company is not only unjust to him, it’s bad business,” 

To show just how much discrimination hurts business. Morroy 
likes to cite a study made by Elmo Roper which indicated that 
discrimination in employment costs this country $30 billion a 
year. “Sixteen million Negroes who can't find jobs that mak 
full use of their talents.” says Morrow, “are sixteen million wasted 
people. We can’t afford this kind of human loss.” 

Asked to explain the nearly a dozen posts that he holds dow 


- 
integration on various welfare groups. Morrow confides: “I guess I talk 


when I should be listening.” But there’s a better reason: Morrow 


= 7 
is good business happens to be a man who sees nothing shameful in doing good 














James J. Morrow: “Sixteen million Negroes who can’t find jobs 
that make full use of their talents are sixteen million wasted people” 
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In her own estimate, Caroline Pezzulo 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., is “quite a juggler.” 
But the estimate is not here alone; all 
who know her work with the Young 
Christian Workers are amazed at the 
energy she displays in managing what 
strikes them as a whirlwind routine. 
Among other things, Caroline represents 
the YCW at the U.N.. is a member of the 
YCW international executive board. 


serves on the Young Adult Council of 






















America, and conducts courses at the 
YCW’s quarterly training sessions. 
How does one young woman get in- 
volved in so many jobs? As Caroline ex- 
plains it, the challenge of YCW just sort 
of swept her along. “What the YCW did 
for me is to give me an awareness of and 
a concern for the needs around me. Going 
deeper, | could see the real. living mean- 
ing of the Mystical Body and the indis- 
pensability of each member of that Body. 
It all comes down to love of neighbor 
wherever he may be: the girl at the next 
typewriter, the fellow who shares your 
work bench, the stranger from another 


land.” 


A weorld view 
for youth 









y Jacques Lowe 







Photographs 






Caroline Pezzulo: In the office. 
at the shop, love of neighbor in action 
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OU know how it all came out if you follow the game at all or read about it 
oT os the sports pages. But that isn’t the whole story because the writer fellow 
didn’t know it all and I didn’t myself until the other day when I saw the Old 
Man again up at his farm in New Hampshire. 

Remember how it was that day in Boston last September with the shadows 
stretching across the diamond in the ninth inning and 35,000 people in the 
stands, quiet in the tense, funny way that only that amount of people can be 
quiet? Usually I don’t pay much attention to the crowds. But I could feel the 
people that day, all right, or maybe it wasn’t the people at all. Maybe it was 
just the Old Man up there on the mound, skinny and tired, looking like a. stiff 
yreceze from center would rattle his bones. 

Everybody in the park knew what was going on and maybe the radio and tele. 
vision audience did, too, although they have some kind of a crazy jinx idea about 
not saying too much when a pitcher is working a no-hitter. And the Old Man had 

no-hitter going, no doubt about that. “Twenty-six men up and twenty-six men 

\nd me, Clutch McCutcheon, standing up there at the plate, the last man, 
Me standing between the Old Man and the thing he always wanted. 

You'v POL LO know about him and me, how he was my idol as a boy and 
some of the other things, to understand it all. He came from a farm about forty 
miles from Boxville, my hometown, and used to make a speech at ihe Rotary 
Club every year and afterward he’d stand around outside and talk te us kids on 
i@ sidewalk. He always had time for us. Later, when I got my first break and 
went up to the majors, we were on the same team until [I got traded later and 
he kind of watched over me, fixing it so that we roomed together and giving me 
pointers here and there 

| thought about things like that while he was getting ready to throw the first 
one down. He stood with his hands on his hips, frowning at the catcher and then 
taking the sign and leaning toward the platesand setting himself. The ball came 
down inside and high and I let it breeze by. Ball one. 

i got ready for the next one but he was working slow, looking more tired than 
I remembered seeing him before, sort of discouraged. But he always looked tired 


vot discouraged easy. He had one good year in the inajors, a long 


ind he always 
me ago, but he just never had it again what with one thing or another and his 

m going bad now and then. He never gave up though. 
They cail him the Old Man because his hair turned white carly and, of 
he’s getting along now, but to me he’s always been old in grief. His 


The pitcher was old and the batter was young and they were close friends. 
But they were on opposite sides. What were they thinking when they faced 


ach other in the ninth and the count was three and two? 


Ly Rosert Cormier 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


I was numb all over as I raised myself from the grass. I knew the 
Old Man hadun’t thrown a wild one. that it wasn’t an accident 
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wife died of tuberculosis a few years 
after they were married and his only 
kid, a little girl, got killed in a hit 
run accident a while later. All he had 
left was that strong arm. 

He fooled around on the mound alftei 
that first ball, hitching up his pants and 
shaking off a couple of signs, then fin 
ally accepting one. I dug my cleats into 
the dirt and the ball came on, whistling 
like a fast freight. and the umpire 
bawled, “Streeeiiike , 

I] was surprised that the Old Man had 
that much strength left in him and I 
braced myself, the 


Charley horse I got 


the day before giving me a twinge. It 
still bothered me a litthe and I had sat 
on the throughout the 


bench vame, 


Shaker saving me for a pinch-hit job. 
We had the pennant clinched by that 
time, anyway, and I was leading the 
league with a .376 average and filtv-three 
home runs and we were saving ourselves 
But all the 
the bench, I had a feeling in mv bones 
that sooner or later Shaker would send 
me up there against the Old Man. And 
park 


what 


for the series. time I sat on 


as the shadows deepened in the 
and everybody started to realize 
the skinny, old pitcher up there was 


doing, the thought popped into my 
mind: what will I do if he makes it to 
the ninth and Shaker sends me up; 

I kept thinking of th eood things 
about him, not being able to chase 
them away, like the gentle way he let me 
talk it all out of me the night my father 
died. That was the night I played my 


first major league game and hit two 


home runs and cried all around the 


bases on the second one because mv fa- 
ther never got to sce me play in the big 
league. 

And now I was standing up there and 
the count was one and one, and. sud- 
denly the crowd came alive with a rip- 
ple, and the sun went behind the clouds 
for a minute, like it does in Boston all 
And the Old Man threw down 
another one. 


the time. 


swung be 
knee-high 


plate the way 


This time |] 
cause it was a little above 
across the center of the 
I like them. 

But my mind wasn't full on it and J 
only got a piece of the ball and it 
skidded off foul You 
could feel the excitement now because 
the Old Man was 
strikes to one, and it took the 
off him. 


Phe players in the field were calling 


] 


mito tire stands, 


thead of me, two 


pre ssure 


encouragement to him, the 
but thei 


wav they do 
voices were solt and gentle 
almost as if they were crooning lullabies 
Now he set himself again but he didn’t 
take the full windup, just threw the bal! 
Maybe he wanted to end it all 
quick, one way ol take his 


high and 


last. 


another, 


chances. The pitch Was too 


99 


outside and I checked my swing. The 
count was even now, two and two. 

I got fidgety and looked over at the 
bench at Shaker and he didn’t give me 
gain and 


the Old Man raised his hand and tugged 


any sign. The fans were quiet a 


at his cap and it seemed like his arm was 
pulling the whole world with it, so tired 
it was. Maybe it was the tired arm that 
did it because I pressed my teeth to- 
eether, thinking: let it come down, that 
next pitch, no matter what it ts, and 
I'll hit it into the dirt or strike out and 
the Old Man can have his no-hitter. I 
had my confidence and the good years 
Ellen and little Susan at 
And the Old Man had nothing 
but guts. 


ahead and 
home. 


Relief drenched me like a_ pleasant 
rain once I made my decision and I felt 
plate while the Old Man 
went into his windup. 


casv at the 


He let the ball fly and it was a fast 
one, a last-ditch throw, his body almost 
with it. The ball 
small for a second, and then as big as a 
basketball as it 
my head. 


coming shot down, 


headed = straight fon 
My reflexes pushed me out 
of the way and I stabbed the ground 
with my bat, around, 


whirling losing 


my balance and landing on my right 
shoulder, my face in the grass. 

I was numb all over as I raised myself 
from the grass, brushing everybody 
away, and I couldn’t make myself look 
up at the mound for a long minute. I 
knew the Old Man hadn’t thrown a wild 
one, that it 


wasn't an accident. He 


wanted me out of there, one way o1 
another. And the blood pounded in my 
ears and my fingers tingled, itching to 
swing that bat and powder that apple 
like the fans yell sometimes. 
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On We Go 


> It was his small daughter’s first 
plane trip, and her father was 


anxious to get her reaction. 


Shortly alter the take-off, he 
asked her how she liked flying. 

“Fine, Daddy,” she replied ex 
citedly. “But when do we start 
vetting smaller?” 


Peter Dutton 











Finally, T looked up at him and his 
face was gray and lifeless. I whispered to 
myself: all right, Old Man, throw that 
ball in with everything you've got and 
watch your world fly apart. 

It was full count, three balls and two 
strikes, and his life was at full count, 
too, because he had used up everything 
and it was bigger, all of a sudden, than 
just a game. 

\ kind of sigh ran through the crowd, 
like boxcars shuddering on a _ railroad 
track. He swayed back and pumped his 
arm and his leg came up and I tensed 
inyself, my eyes wet with something, and 
his arm came down and the ball soared 
in. 

And I swung. 

I didn’t see him again until January 
and even then I might not have gone to 
the farm if Ellen hadn't kept saying she 
was tired of having me moon around the 
house, looking like I had lost my_ best 
friend. 


He greeted me as usual, not saying 


much, and we talked awhile in the 
kitchen about little things, having a 
couple together, something he called 


elderberry wine that he makes himself. 
Finally, I asked him, “Why did you try 
to bean me?” 

cheek 
didn’t try to 
bean you, Clutch I got up and 
walked to the window and we didn't 
say anything for a long time. 


He scratched his tough, old 
and shook his head: “I 


Finally, he spoke again. “You're the 
best kid in the world, Clutch,” he said. 
“But you've got a lot to learn. You've 
got to learn that you can’t stand up ata 
plate figuring that you’re going to maybe 
strike out or something and hand the 
game to a friend on a silver platter.” 

I turned around quick but he lifted 
his hand. “Sure I knew what 
ing through your mind.” And _ his voice 
went all 
Clutch but I had to win that game 
all by myself. I had to make you swing 


o0- 
Was 20 


soft. “You're a good kid, 


and get you out of there fair and square. 
\nd I had to get you mad enough, dust- 
ing you off, so that you’d swing at the 
hall like you meant it and forget that 
it was me up there 

The wonder of it all came over me. 
I found thinking all kinds ol 
things, how strong a man can be and 


inyself 


what he can do and what he has to make 
himself do sometimes. 

We stood together and talked awhile 
more, watching the snow turn blue with 
evening. He told me that he was think- 
ing of staying on the farm this year, 
hanging up the glove, and maybe plant 
good-sized garden later. But | 

He’s the 


ing a g 
pitched a perfect game once and a fel- 


smiled to myself. man who 
low like that can’t stay away from the 
park once winter is over. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





Marriage. Christ. and the Church [ 


by KILIAN 


7 HEN a monk, secure in the clois- 
W ters of his monastery, is shocked 
by the abuse of marriage and the num- 
ber of divorces, people might say that he 
is too easily shocked. Or they might say 
that a proper monk is properly scandal- 
ved by petty evils. It belongs, they say, 
to hiy vocation to weep great tears lor 
little sins. But when a good pagan is 
scandalized and speaks in crude terms 
ot the crudity to which marriage is sub- 
jected, then all men, whether monks 
or merchants, should take notice. 

\ number of years ago—and we have 
scarcely then—Aldous 
Huxley wrote: “There are certain Amer- 
ican cities in which the number of di- 
vorces is equal to the number of mar- 


improved — since 


riages. In a few years, no doubt, mar- 
sold jike dog. li- 


lor a period ol 


riage licenses will be 
CENSES, good twelve 
months, with no law against changing 
dogs or keeping more than one animal 
ata time.” Not pretty words these. 

Phe Church, quite naturally, is deeply 
disturbed by the profanation of the 
sanctity of marriage. To counteract the 
whimsicality, with which 
marriage is treated, she insists upon the 
sacred = character — ol This 
something that ts 
thrown over marriage, like a beautiful 
cloak clothing something not so beauti- 
lul, but 


sacrilegious 


marriage. 
sacredness is not 


a sacredness which belongs to 
the inner meaning of marriage. 

If you want to understand marriage 
you must understand the union be 
Christ and the Church. Christ 
rodeemed His spouse, the Church, and 
is joined to her so that the 
one. St. Paul tis bold) enough 
to apply the text “The two. shall be- 
come one flesh” to the union 


tween 


two be 
come 


between 
Christ and the Church, understanding 
it in This 
and the Church 
holiness in 


a spiritual sense. sublime 
union 


is the 


between Christ 
source of marriage. 
The marriage of man and woman is 
a sacrament, a sacred sign. Signs point 
to things other than themselves and 
take their meaning from that to which 
they point. A along the road 
which reads “Chicago—40 miles” points 
to a city Apart 
from the sign 


iv 
sign 


distance 
city of 
has no meaning. 


some away. 


Chicago, the 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


The union of man and woman in 


marriage is a sacrament, a sign, point- 


ing to the union of Christ and the 
Church. Apart from the union of 
Christ and the Church, the sacrament 


of matrimony has no meaning. So the 
sacredness of marriage is the 
Christ and the 
ol His spouse, the Church. ‘To tamper 
with the 


tamper 


very 
sacredness of holiness 
sacredness of 
with the 


marriage is to 
Christ. 

The sacredness of Christ, a sacredness 
which He himself 
marriage, 


sacredness of 


conferred upon 
both the body 
Marriage is not merely 
a physical union. Pope Pius XI said 
that “by matrimony. the 


extends to 
and the soul. 


souls of the 
contracting parties are joined and knit 


together more directly and more inti- 
mately than their bodies.” The sacred- 
ness ol Christ sanctifies this union of 
souls. Husband and wite bring Christ’s 


sacredness to each other in their mutual 
love. They are ministers to each other 
of Christ's grace. 

The Christ does not 


stop with the union of souls but touches 


sacredness ol 


the union of bodies. The union of 
bodies as well as the union of souls 
belongs to the fullness of the sacred 


sign which points to the union between 
Christ and the Church. 
too, Is with the 
ol Christ. This the couple with faith 
never forgets. 


The union of 
bodies, holy holiness 
Because the husband and 
Christ, 
His holiness and His grace that they 
know that 
it is Christ who begets children through 
the instrumentality of thei 


wile belong to because it is 


minister to each other, they 
bodies. For 
them the marriage act is never purely 
physical. St. Antioch 
100: 
cannot do 


lenatius of said 


it very well about the year “They 


who are carnal 


spiritual 
things: neither can they who are spirit- 
ual do carnal things . But even what 
you do according to the flesh is spiritual, 
for you do all things in Jesus Christ.” 

The Church’s understanding of the 
permanence of the marriage bond, like 
her understanding of the sacredness 
of marriage. goes Dack to the 


between Christ and 


union 
the Church. Some- 
times people think that the Church's 


unyielding attitude on divorce stems 


from a righteous insensitivity to per- 






scnal unhappiness. The advice given 
to persons in marital difficulties, to take 
up then and follow Christ, is 


considered by some to be a denial that 


CTOSS 


marital tragedy is possible; or if possi- 
ble, a denial that it is significant. 

The Church is 
matter of the marriage. 
But her unwillingness to put asunder 


unyielding in the 
sanctity of 


what God has joined has nothing to 
do with a majestic unconcern for the 
heart of The Church has as 
much God her. 
Phe Church, though 
compassion for her 


man. 
power as 
No more, no less. 


has given 
she bleeds with 
children who are in an unhappy mar- 
riage, can do nothing. She has no power 
to break a sacramental marriage bond. 
She does not because 
God has not seen fit to give it to her. 
Why has God not allowed the Church 
to break up a sacramental marriage? 
The permanence of the marriage bond 


have the powe1 


goes back to the union between Christ 
anda the Church. St. Paul teaches that 
the union Christ and the 


they become one 


between 
Church is such that 
“flesh.” form one 
Would it be possible, under any imagin- 


person, as it were. 


able circumstances, to conceive of the 
Church apart from Christ? What would 
the Eucharist be Christ? The 
priesthood without Christ? The answer 
to these 


without 


questions is so obviously in 


the negative as to make the asking 
sound ridiculous. 
But if the Church cannot be sepa- 


rated from Christ, if the bond of union 
between Christ and the 
such that it cannot be 
can the 
and 
mony 


Church — is 
broken, neither 
bond between 


marriage man 


woman. The sacrament of matri- 
finds its 


between 


meaning in the union 
and the Church. God 
has joined Christ and the Church so 
tirat 
The impossibility of 


Christ 


they are one person, one body. 


putting asunder 
the bond between man and woman is 
the same impossibility 


Christ 


of putting as- 
Church. 
are not two impossibilities, but one. 


under and the These 


To tamper with the sacredness of 


marriage is to tamper with the sacred- 


ness of Christ. Those who reverence 
marriage reverence a holiness which is 
not of man. 
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In 1943 the Baby Bonus was opposed by half 
the people of Canada as socialistic nonsense. Today 


it finds nearly unanimous support 


by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


Billions 
for Babie 





Junior gets five dollars monthly till he is six. His allowance 
will increase toward eight dollars by the time he is sixteen 


WITH HUNDREDS of similar letters 


the Canadian government treasures the 
following note written by a Prairic farm. 
er’s wife in December, 1945: 

“I would like to tell you that words 
are inadequate to sufhciently thank you 
for Family Allowances. | have four chil- 
dren and this is the first winter they 
have had felt shoes, fresh fruit, vege. 
tables, and cod liver oil. As I said, words 
are not in the English language to make 
my thanks suffice. We only hope that 
family allowances keep on, as we all 
know it will make a_ better Canada.” 

Family Allowances are simply a mat. 
ter of giving money away. The money 
goes to every Canadian family with chil 
dren. As there are some 2,285,000 such 
families, the plan is as popular with the 
nation as Christmas Day. 

Back in 1943 almost half the people 
of Canada were. opposed to giving a 
monthly government allowance to fam 
ilies with children. The baby bonus was 
socialistic nonsense, they said. Today 
it would be hard to find six out of a 
hundred Canadians against Family AL 
lowances, and they would probably be 
bachelors. 

Every month now two million checks 
are sent from provincial capitals to moth 
ers or other persons responsible for 
maintaining children. Last July 5,443. 
796 Canadian children received an aver 
age of $6.04 each. 

\lthough the pessimists said negligent 
parents would spend the money on beer 
and movies, the government knows 
otherwise. The monthly checks go for 
clothing, food, doctors, dentists, educa- 
tion, sports, Camps, pocket money, and 
hobbies for the children, in that order. 

The allowance tor under-sixes is five 
dollars; from six to ten it becomes six 
dollars; then, until thirteen is passed, 
it becomes seven dollars and thereafter, 
until the sixteenth birthday, the amount 
is eight dollars. Every youngster who 
lives until he is sixteen may scoop up 
$1,188 from the federal treasury. To 
gualify, he or she must be in Canada, 
must be “maintained” by the person 
receiving the check, must attend school, 
and may not earn wages. unless they be 
casual rewards for odd jobs. 

The money going to each child seems 
small but where there are ten children, 
no rarity in Quebec, the family allow- 
ance check may come to sixty-two dol- 
lars. If a family of ten children all lived 
until they were sixteen, they might 
draw a total of SI1,880 in allowances. 

The beauty of the check from. the 
mother’s point of view is that it is ad- 
dressed to her. Father is told “hands 
off,” both by his loving wife and_ the 
authorities if they hear of attempts to 
embezzle the baby bonus. It comes as 
surely as night follows day—the moth- 
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er’s property, in trust for the children. 

The family allowance scheme in Can- 
ada is part of an orderly progress 
toward intelligent meddling by the State 
in the life of individuals. It is the kind 
of meddling Canadians like. Old-age 
pensions have been with us in one form 
or another for twenty-nine years, in 
1941 unemployment insurance came in, 
and in 1945 the baby bonus. Soon most 
Canadians are expected to benefit from 
national health insurance. 

The Liberal three 
motives when they introduced an act, 


government had 
in 1944, to start the baby bonus, They 
wanted to help the one-fifth of the work- 
ing population which bears the main 
burden of raising our children. They 
wished as well to prime the pump. The 
war Was coming to an end, spending 
might flag, there might be paralysis for 
a few years—here was a way to send $250 
million coursing through the nation’s 
purses. Moreover, baby bonuses would 
siphon off money from “richer” Quebec 
and Ontario to “poorer’’ provinces in 
the Maritimes and on the Prairies. 

The third reason for bringing in fam- 
win The 
Liberals had been in power for ten years. 
They believed, correctly, that the baby 
checks would pay off at the polls. Cer- 
tainly something gave a postwar spurt to 


ily allowances was to votes. 


the political love affair between the 
middle-of-the-road Liberal party and 
the Canadian people. But family allow- 
ances are no political bribe; the country 
needed them and was grateful. 

than many be- 
lieved at the end of the war. Nearly half 
the children under 


Canada was poorer 


seven came trom 


families with incomes below S950 a 


In cities, six out of ten children 
were badly fed; the proportion would 


year, 


be higher for country districts. Infantile 
mortality was at a shocking filty-two in- 
fant deaths per 
Mothers suffered most 
where the pay packet was thin, Almost 
40 per cent of young men trying for 


thousand live’ births. 


and children 


the armed forces were rejected for physi- 
cal unfitness due mostly to neglect dur- 
ing childhood and youth. 

At the time when the Beveridge Re- 
port was preparing Britain for cradle-to- 
erave Canadians were 
thinking seriously of family allowances. 
\ustralia and New Zealand had had 
type of baby bonus for nearly 
twenty years; thirty-five other countries 
maintained a complete or partial baby 
bonus system. 


social security, 


some 


\mong the many opposed to family 
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Photos from Canadian Dept. of Health & Welfare 


Last July, 5.443.796 Canadian children received an average of 
$6.04 each. Total cost since 1945 has been only 3.5 billions 


allowances were those who said govern- 
ments should not “intervene and accept 
burdens which both God and nature in- 
tended should be borne by the indi- 
vidual himself.” It 
your own, not society’s, fault, they grum- 
bled. But figures showed that Canada 
had passed the pioneering stage. With 
over two-thirds of the 


you're poor it’s 


breadwinners 
earning less than $1,500 a year during 
the war, and more than one-third bring- 
ing in less than $1,000, many a man 
could not afford to chil- 
dren without some kind of help from 
his fellows. 


raise sey eral 


Employers could not give extra wages 
itself 
should make up the difference. That was 
the philosophy behind the baby bonus 
—it was more than a match for the “sink 
or swim” attitude. 

Others said social services could look 
alter 


to married men, therefore society 


poorer large families—put the 
Children’s Aid 


school meals, better schools, scholarships, 
and so on, they 


money into Societies, 
chimed. Social workers 
argued otherwise. They believed both 
cash help and social service is necessary 
for family well-being. A school building 
or scholarship is cold comfort to a child 
who has no shoes. 

A big objection to opening the treas- 
ury to mothers was the fear that parents 
would squander the cash. Some critics 
feared that Quebecers would increase 
and multiply while Canadians of Brit- 
ish and Scandinavian stock declined in 


number. They also forecast the 
pling of Canada by “inferior” folk. “The 
real that the less 
responsible still obey the injunction to 


be fruitful and multiply,” 


pco- 


threat in Canada is 


they wailed. 

At first labor unions were suspicious 
of the allowance. They thought it would 
give employers an excuse for not paying 
more. In the event, the bonus has had 
no effect on wages. The wage index in 
1945 to 1954 had doubled it- 
self—the baby bonus is still what it was 
in July 1945. Labor leaders today would 


scoff at the notion that they have lost a 


the years 


cent in pay because of the bonus. 

The three and a half billions that Ot- 
tawa has redistributed to the mothers of 
Canada during the past eleven years has 
had none of the dire effects the pessi- 
mists saw coming 
Quebec has not benefitted most froma 
That provides 
about 30 per cent of the total federal 
tax take in Canada 
one of the allowance 
Ontario loses on the 


the scheme. province 
and receives thirty- 
family share-out. 
deal, as it is the 
richest province yielding most to the tax 
collectors and getting less back in 
The and Prairies, 
with their fishers and farmers depend- 


bonuses. Maritimes 
ent on an elusive crop or catch income, 
gain the most. The pump-primers in- 
tended this to happen. 

Larger families, Le. 
than 
now as they 


those with more 
ten children, are not as common 
before 


were family allow- 


ances. But the number of families ‘with 
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children has _ increased. 
folk 
popping 
The nation is healthier 


wind, 


four 
“interior” 


three of 
The 


snobs are 


feared by the 
not up like rabbits. 
and sounder in 
limb, and mind. Infant mortal 
thousand 
live births from fifty-two in 1945. This is 


not due only to family allowances. Medi 


ity is down to thirty-five per 


cal practices have improved. But doctors 
agree that the baby bonus has helped. 
The had 


interesting side effects. It has shown ad 


allowance system has some 


ministrators that Canadian mothers are, 
in the main, scrupulously honest. There 


have been only 250 prosecutions {on 


fraud under the Family Allowance Act 


Fraud is possible, for a time, but records 


catch up with deceivers. The commone 


failings are to try to get a bonus for a 


child no longer being maintained in the 


home or for one who has passed the 


age of sixteen or has started 


working 


for wages. It is also an offense to draw 


the allowance and let one’s child play 


hookey. From time to time a family 


draws allowance for a child they have 


placed in an institution. However, 


within a matter of months institution 


records unmask the impostor, 


The treasury then recoups the money 
by trimming down future checks until 
the sum has been repaid. These over- 
payments, during the past eleven years, 
have been recovered, except for $200,- 
000—of which $60,000 is being deducted 
checks, S81.000 is 
from That 
of $66,000 on an outlay of $3.5 billion 


from and being col 


lected families. leaves a loss 


over eleven years. 

School attendance ofhcers bless the 
bonus. Parents who might be careless 
make darn sure litthe Tommy goes to 


school if the penalty for hookey is los 


ing the allowance. Fow 
830 children 


they played truant. 


years ago 14,- 
bonus lor a 
Last 
8.660. It 


although far 


lost the time 


because yeal 


the figure was down to has 


lessened every yea more 
children are now getting the bonus than 
in 1951-52. 

Doctors, parents, social workers, and 
today’s 


tradesmen that 


agree young 
Canadians are drinking more milk, eat 
ing better food, wearing better clothes 


burden on 
1945. 


prospe rity 


and shoes, and are less of a 


welfare agencies than in This is 


due partly to general and 


partly to the baby bonus. Parents them- 


Due to general prosperity and partly to Baby Bonus, the 
young Canadians today are better fed, housed. and clothed 
and less burden to Welfare agencies than those of 1945. 
(Bottom) Typical Indian family gets bonus 





















selves think the bonus did the trick. Cer. 
tainly it has eased the lot of thousand 
of hard-pressed mothers. For example 
this woman in Qu’Appelle, Saskatche. 
wan: 

“We have seven children ranging from 
twins fifteen months to eleven years old 
and need so much for them. Ow crop 
Was poor and this winter we have nota 
wheat to sell after paying 
.. Lreally don’t know what 


bushel of 
some debts. . 
we would do to buy medicine, oranges 
groceries, etc. for babies and older chi! 
dren, etc. We do not 
waste a cent of it either for 


besides clothes, 
foolishness 
and my husband works hard also 

There is a grim humor about sony 


of the grateful letters received in Ottawa 


from parents. For example a farmer's 
wife wrote soon alter the baby bonus 
started: 

“IT am very glad to get the family 


Last winter my 


allowance . 
had only one. shirt, just 


little 
flow 


poor 
bov 


bag—I dyed it blue. This winter 


the allowance comes in handy. 
\ Manitoba 


mother wrote gratefull 


of better clothes, more truit,  bigve 
lunches, and more medical and dental 
care for the children, Another Prairi: 
mother told the family allowance di 
rector that she no longer has to Wrap 
her children’s feet in paper to keep 
them warm for the two-mile walk to 
school. A Winnipeg mother urged Ot 


tawa not to change its mind about fam 
Said she, 
the 
mean so much, but kindly 


ily allowances. “There may 


be many to whom bonus does not 


bear in mind 
it means everything to a lot more. 
To stop it would sadden the face of 
many a child.” 

One lady government for 
sending checks to mothers. She told a 
regional family allowances director: 


blessed the 


] 


“My youngest son broke three good 
teeth . . . his will 


pay, if it takes a half a year .. . I've 


allowance have to 


asked my husband but he won't give 
money to have them done. So I savy 
thank the Good Lord that the allow- 


ance comes to the mother. Never chang 
the 
good, but 
my children 
you a lot for helping us mothers out.” 

It is hard to the 
the baby bonus, but one thing is cer 
tain. It 
In fact some politicians are trying to 
have it dollars pet 
They 
argue that five dollars in 1945 is worth 


fathers may be 
I know if I didn’t get it, 
thank 


it to father. Some 


won't see it 


measure worth ol 


has come to stay in Canada. 


increased to ten 
dependent child under six years. 


only $3.20 now and that junior is being 
short-changed. But the government, 
with its sights on a national health in 
surance scheme, figures junior will hav 
to struggle along on five dollars, plus 
increases, for a few more years. 
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SPANISH FAMILY 


Spanish family life. as typified by the Gomezes 
of Madrid. is affectionate. intimate. and happy 
Photographs by Eileen Darby 


Every Sunday morning in Madrid two little girls can be seen skipping down the 
street and up the steps of the house at Luis Diaz Cohenas No. 8. Their names are 
Maria del Carmen and Maria Jesus Gomez, ages twelve and eight respectively. They 
are the youngest of seven children of the Gomez family and they are bringing home 
the churros (Spanish crullers) for breakfast after Mass. Bringing home the churros 
is one of many happy rituals in the Gomez family. In fact, at the Gomez home, 
almost everything seems to be done with ritual, whether it is taking the main midday 
meal, playing games. going to Church, or planning the family budget. Everyone 
has a role to play in these rituals and he plays it quite naturally and also unself- 
consciously. That may be why there is an aura of unity and closeness about 


Spanish families: everybody belongs, everybody loves. And as the prayer says: 


where there is love. there God is. 
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The twins, Mercedes and Maria Teresa, 15, engage Luis in a tough Chinese 
wrestling match. Most of their recreation involves such casual clowning 





Left—Luis teases Maria Jesus about her bald doll with the removable wig. Center—José, 
using a bull’s head basket for a mask, plays bullfight with Mercedes. Right—Papa Gomez 
Sintes joins the children and sonie of their friends in a card game that is called escoba 





Organization is taboo. 
The spontaneity and exuber- 
ance of family fun at the 


Gomezes is something unique. 


The relaxed intimacy of Spanish family 
life is perhaps best reflected in the way 
the Gomezes of Madrid have fun. Very 
little of it is planned: most of it is spur- 
of-the-moment clowning and _ horseplay. 
Luis, 17, teasing little Maria jesus about 
her doll with the removable wig: Mer- 
cedes, 15, and José. 18. engaging in a 
playful bullfight: Papa Gomez Sintes 
calling for a sudden game of cards that 
is known as escoba, which means brush; 
or the twins, Mercedes and Maria Teresa, 
challenging Luis to a bout of Chinese 
wrestling at the window. This is the 
way it goes from day to day: but there 
are also more festive occasions. The 
big, Spanish fiestas, for example. But 
the most happy occasions of all are when 
the oldest boy, Juan Gomez, comes home 


on leave from the Army. 
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The nearest thi names 
be ye 7 toa game of organized sports for the Gomez children is a free-for-all came of catch 
re house. The Spanish temperament doesn’t take to organization, at least ‘a the family 
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The camaraderie of the Gomez 


family flows over into the job 


of doing the household chores, 


They all work as a team. 


As an accountant at the Banco Hipote- 
cario de Espana, Mr. Gomez earns 10.- 
000 pesetas a month ($250). This is 
good pay and the Gomez family is better 
off than most Spaniards. Mrs. Gomez 
hires a maid, but she still does most of 
her own shopping and cooking and 
spends a great deal of time designing 
and making clothes for herself, the girls 
and, often, for relatives. The children 
also do a large share of the chores at 
home. It is almost unheard of in 
Spain for young girls not to know how 
to cook well and the Gomez girls are 
no exception. They also sew, iron, and 
help mother with the shopping. The 
boys get into the act, too. José is the 
family laundryman and Luis is the 


ei 4 i handyman. With work as with every- 


thing else, the Gomezes act as a team. 
During summer vacation, students are required to spend some time studying 
every morning. Here, Luis and Mercedes put in time on thetr studies 


Left—Market woman tallies bill on back of pan for Mrs. Gomez. Center—The twins, 
Mercedes and Maria Teresa, cut beans for midday meal. Right—The Gomezes at table 


RIGHT—JOSE, THE TWINS, AND FRIEND STROLL WITH PRIEST FROM THEIR PARISH 
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Archie Moore 


ARCHIE MOORI 
13, 1913, in Benoit, Mississippi, and De 
1916, in Collinsville, Hlinois 
and his home is St. Louis and Toledo 
and San 


when he is 


was born December 
cember 13, 


Diego and Cincinnati except 
friend Juan 
Peron wherever Peron is at the moment. 
Archie was taking off 
jor Europe to train for a fist fight on 


Visiting his 
When last seen, 
fatsan a la chasseur royale in Maxim's 


Pour d’Argent and = similar 


haunts of the 


and the 
ascetic. 

Departing these shores, he was a sleek 
and contented two hundred pounds or 
so. In something like six weeks, he would 
be expected to weigh in at 175 pounds 
or less to defend the 
championship of the world 
tall and rakish youth named 
thony. “He won't do it,” 


light-heavyweight 
against a 
Tony An 
scholars in the 
fight mob predicted, gazing mournfully 
at his swollen corporation. “He'll never 
again get down to defend the title 

For purposes of this essay, it doesn’t 
matter 


whether they were right or 


wrong. Some wecks after his departure, 
word came that he had trained down to 
a tidy 206 pounds and was boxing a 


German heavyweight That was the 


only word that came, for Archie was 


studiously ignoring cablegrams from 
American boxing Commissions. 

When it evident that his 
date with Anthony had somehow slipped 


his mind, 


became 


authorities began warning 


~ " 


ARCHIE MOORE 


ELUSIVE ESTHETE 


Departing these shores, Archie Moore was a sleek 


and contented two hundred pounds and due for a date with a fight; 


but the fight mob says, ““He won't do it” 


by Red Smith 


him to defend or abdicate the title. By 
the time this is published he'll either be 

former champion in retirement. or, 
having run out. of 
he'll be getting 
match that probably would be his last. 
He is 


a bona fide original, the incomparable 


walking-around 
money, ready for a 
In either case, he will be missed. 
inimitable, unmitigated Moore. 

There was this day in camp when h« 
was training for 


a fight at 175 pounds. 


When he boxed with sparring partners, 
he wore two suits of long underwear be 
neath a sweatshirt and a rubber jacket, 
but he pretended that weight was no 
problem to him. Years before, he said, 
an Australian aborigine whom he had 
befriended in the bush had confided a 
secret of reducing which, regrettably, he 
was not at liberty to divulge. 

“Would I be violating a confidence,” 
man 


the camp publicity asked, “il I 


( hew 


mentioned that you just youl 
steak and don’t swallow it?” 
(Archie shrugged tolerantly. “I never 


cat meat, anyway. I’m a vegetarian.” 
Within a week he was comparing dic 
Stanley Woodward, a 


great sports editor in both the artistic 


tary notes with 
and physical sense. Turned out they 
employed the same 
composed mainly of red meat. 

“T never knew you’d been in the Aus 
tralian bush,” a triend said to, Wood 


ward. 


high-protein diet, 


“Haven't,” he said. “Got my diet from 

New York.” 
When Moore was matched with Rocky 

Marciano for the 


an Irish doctor in 


heavyweight cham- 
pionship, he pitched his camp in the 
Berkshire town of North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts. Sports writers making their 
way up there from New York were na- 
turally curious as to why he had chosen 
a hideout so remote from the promo: 
tional base. 

Well, sir, he said, many years earlier 
he had come to North Adams to box 
one Esco Greenwood. A friend had driv- 
en him over from Boston and, lacking 
the price of a hotel room, they had biv- 
high up the Mo- 


overlooking the 


ouacked in the car 
hawk Trail 
Watching dusk settle on the lovely green 
hills, he had 


attained to a principal role in a big out 


town. 


resolved that if he ever 


door promotion he would come back 
here in style. 

Back in town an hour after that inter- 
view, mention of Archie’s previous Visit 
Tom McShane, the North 
\dams sports editor. 


was made to 

“T remember it well,” Tom said. “He 
lived in that hotel across the street.” 
Archie’s slightly — cavalier 


toward historical detail is reflected in 


attitude 


the record book, which lists two dates 
and two towns as the time and_ place 
of his birth. His mother is authority 
for the statement that the event took 
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Archie vs. Rocky: The referee asked should he stop the fight, and Archie said: “No, I want to be counted out.” 


> 


1913. in’ Mississippi. By 
version he is 


place in 
\rchie’s three years 
native of Illinois. He 
ought to know; he was there. 

North Adams took Archie's first visi- 
tation in stride, but it is unlikely the 
town ever has anything 
quite like the Tastefully at 
tired in tasseled stocking cap, checkered 
sports shirt, and baggy slacks, he did his 
road work through the mountains at the 


yveunger and a 


experienced 
second. 


wheel of a sports car of fire-engine red. 
rhe shattering rhythms of a jazz band 
that he sponsored and housed in his 
camp solaced his moody hours 

He moved about with princely mien, 
affecting a Mephistophelean mustache 
and chin whiskers which made him look 
like a road company Othello, with 
maybe just a touch of Sammy the Spieler 
ibout him. Visitors to his camp were 
held spellbound, whether he was out- 
doors on a weedy basketball court im- 
both principals and the 
reieree as he re-created some old fight, 
or sitting in the dining room lecturing 
on the manly art. 

“It’s right here in the first line of the 
book,” he would tell a rapt audience. 
“It’s just like it says in the Bible. ‘In 
the beginning .. .’ that’s how the Bible 
begins, and it’s just like that... .” 

He would be gazing intently at the 
table-top and a long forefinger would 
be tracing the words in a book. 


personating 


“Here on the first page,” he would 
say, “it says, “The art of boxing is the 
art of self-defense.’ 
in the first line 

On he would go, and as he talked his 
book in 

feeling 


That’s what it says 


listeners would see a 
him, 


front of 
that he 
text. It was only 


would have the 
was reading from a 
after they got away from his spell that 
they realized there had been no book in 
front of him, that he hadn’t been read- 
ing, that the book he talked about never 
had been written. 

Now, Archie had been for many vears 
a knockabout among fighters, 
known in the trade as a pretty skillful 
performer but almost entirely lacking in 
box office appeal. He had succeeded to 
the light-heavyweight title at a_ rela- 
tively advanced age and had qualified 
shot at the 


gypsy 


for a heavyweight cham 
pionship by knocking out a pale, irreso 
lute middleweight 
Bobo Olson. 

It would have been difficult to find a 
professional] 


champion named 


with less impressive cre- 
dentials as an opponent for indestruct- 
ible Rocky Marciano, yet Moore’s glib 
eloquence smoothed away doubts. Slick 
paper magazines ran full-length features 
about this master of his trade, rever 
ently quoting his resounding profundi- 
ties about attack and defense. 

Virtually all by himself, he built up 


a mismatch that did a business of S948, 





United Press Photos 


He was. 


117 in Yankee Stadium. With the excep- 
tion of the Joe Louis-Billy 
raatch of 1946, it was and is the biggest 
World War Il the 

knocked out 


Conn re- 


gate since biggest 
Max Schmel 


nteen vears earlien 


since Louis 
ing more than seve 
When \Mloore is I 


champion and Olson as boss o! the mid 


light-heavvweight 


dleweights met in midring to receiv 

Archie had 
Oblivious to 
the referee, he had fixed Olson with an 
unwavering and that 


didn’t relax until they were sent to their 


the referee’s instructions, 


put on a hilarious act. 


hypnotic glare 


corners for the opening bell 


“What did you hope to find in Olson’s 


eves?” Archie was asked after his vic- 
tory. 

The eyes,” he replied unsmiling, 
“are the windows of the soul.” 


He tried the same 
but it only 


ict with Marciano. 
Rocky snicker. Marci 
ano chanced to glance 


made 
down at his feet 
and saw that Archie was standing on tip 
toe, trying to tower over the heavyweight 
champion. 
Rocky 


rounds. 


beat him senseless in nine 
Before the end came, the ref 
visited and asked 
whether he should stop the fight and 
save Archie unnece 
“No,” Moore 
ounted out.” 
He got his wish and he took what he 


got. He was a gladiator. 


eree Moore’s cornet 
ssary punishment. 


said, “I 


want to be 
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Hollywood's 


I’s good to note that 
long-standing bitterness against TV 


has not only hit the skids but is hurtling 


downward so rapidly as to indicate that 
it soon will be out of sight forever. 
Filmdom’s “Stamp Out TV” attituce 
sparked by an unhealthy understanding 
of the real value and truits of competi 
tion, shouldn’t have happened, and the 
prolonged sound of moviemakers blast- 
ing away at the PV" was dis- 
tressing from the start. As it continued 


‘upstart 


and increased in intensity, however, i 
became frightening, considering the key 
positions of those involved as molders 
of public opinion and morals. 

It was also 


ridiculous, considering 


that most of the blasters were mature 
men of business, since any right-think 
ing, objective person could have fore 
IV, with 
ifs many programing requirements, her 
alded the greatest and most profitable 
era in Hollywood's history. 


seen that the competition of 


Even though eight or ten years late, 
the film-makers finally came to the same 
conclusion and have plunged into TV 
wéh the high enthusiasm and energy 
that mark nearly everything they do. 

\s this is going to press, for example, 
production in Tinsel Town for both TV 
and theater exhibition is already at an 
ali-tame high, and it was conservatively 
estimated recently that every major pic 
ture studio will be 


making programs 


for TV within six months 
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Kate Smith advises young girls considering 


One Eye On Pay TV 


However, Hollywood doesn’t intend 
to stop with film production. As an in- 
dustry with an eye on the biggest pos- 
sible return on investments, it’s also 
vitally interested in pay-as-you-see TV in 
its several forms and is studying this 
phase of the medium from every angle. 
One is direct-wire TV, since this type 
\ check by 
the picture people on the estimated cost 
1,000,000 


homes in the Greater Los Angeles area 


requires no FCC sanction. 
of installing direct 


wires to 


resulted in 
OHO, 


a prompt answer: $50,000,- 


It's to their credit that the recipients 
of this information were staggered at 
first, but they recovered quickly. A little 
rapid 1,000,- 
QO0 theater seats at Current construction 


arithmetic revealed that 


rates would cost nearly as much, about 


$40,000,000, but that much gieater day 


to-day profits could be realized via 


showings of feature pictures, etc., by 
So, even though $50,000,000 


sa tremendous sum of money. even for 


direct wire. 


RADIO 
AND 
TELEVISION 


by JOHN LESTER 





careers in the entertainment world 


Hollywood, the direct-wire plan is be- 


ing considered seriously, as are others. 


More Signs Of Recovery 


Meanwhile, Hollywood is showing 


other indications of complete recovery 


from its “TV depression,” many of 


which are identical with those that 
marked its recovery from the “radio de- 
Most 


surveys show a steady increase in theater 


pression” of a generation ago. 


attendance. New theaters are opening, 
drive-ins seem headed for a boom, and 
closings have slowed to a walk. 

There’s also solid evidence that TV 
has actually helped theater attendance 
with showings of films. The thinking is 
that these have prompted many people 
to return to their 
habits 


former movie-going 


and, in others, they seem to 
have stimulated a widening interest im 


films of all kinds. 


At Eong Last 


The New York State Court of Appeals 
recently decided against a group suing 
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the now-defunct publication Red Chan- 
nels tor libel, upholding “the right of 


the publishers to criticize and make 
known the records of personalities in 
communications who take part in Com 
munist Front activities.” 

The Court also ruled that “Red Chan- 
nels actually promoted the public good 
because it helped make decisions about 
such persons.” 

Incidentally, of the many libel suits 
fled against the publication, all Jost in 
the lower courts and only one was ap- 
pealed to the higher tribunal. 

And that ought to settle that. 


“Hoppy’s Big Test 

There’s legal action on the Bill 
“Hopalong Cassidy” Boyd front thes 
days, too. The veteran actor, TV's first 


big cowboy star, is being sued for $550 
000 by two daughters of the late Harry 
Sherman, who produced seme of the 
“Hoppy” films. The ladies, 
and Arlynne, charge Boyd purchased 
9625,000 worth of films from the Sher 
oe : 

ian estate for-<S5:000 from its executor 


Theodora 


who, they also dllege, had no authority 
0 dispose of them at any price. 

‘If the Superior Court (Los Angeles) 
decision rules against Boyd, he stands 
to lose far more than the $550,000 
sought because of residuals and other 
money involved in showing the films 
on TV all over the world. Also, such a 
tuling could snarl his world-wide ‘1\ 
Ue-ups; so expect a long-drawn-out legal 
battle or an out-of-court settlement. 


Kate’s Teen-Talk 

“It's very important for any teen-ager 
considering a career as a singer, dancer, 
or comedienne to be convinced in het 
heart that that’s what she wants more 
than anything else in the world.” 
Smith, one 


The speaker was Kate 


greats of this or 


Bre. 


of the entertainment 


any age, 


> 


directing some excellent advice 


to career-minded girls) and young 


women on the eve of her thirtieth 


anniversary. in show business, het 


twenty-fifth in) broadcasting, and her 
forty-eighth birthday. 

The star repeated these, and added 
more, words of wisdom for these young 


people during a review of her careet 
lor the New York press a few days ago. 
She stressed the importance of a high 
school education at least and a college 
degree if at all possible for any girl 
contemplating life as a performer. She 
dwelt at length on the absolute neces- 
sity of talent, too, real, not imaginary, 
talent, and characterized show business 
as “not an easy way of life” but one 
of heartache and heartbreak in which 
“the overnight success” usually requires 
many years of diligent preparation. 

While ostensibly aiming at the misses 
of America, it was plain that Miss Smith 
lad their mothers in her sizhts as well, 
urging them, if not in so many words, 
to keep their daughters at lime and 
away from the physical, moral, and 
mental hazards of a career in the most 
glamorous profession of all. 

The rewards of 


successs are great, 


SUCCESSOR?—Dina Merrill (far left) is being groomed 
as a successor to Princess Grace Kelly in TV and films 


NEW CAREER—Funnyman Ed Wynn (left) is in demand for 
dramatic roles since his recent triumphs in serious TV shows 


TOPS—English star Valerie Hobson (lower left) is becoming 
a favorite over here as a result of several TV appearances 


STILL GOING STRONG—When she isn’t on her own ‘‘Kukla” 
show or doing commercials, Fran Allison is performing 
hilariously on Don McNeill’s ‘Breakfast Club’’ 


admitted “the Songbird,” but the 
chances of success are slim, indeed, and 
most of the time the risks are hardly 
worth the game. 


How very, very true. 


In Brief 


The FCC’s decision on pay-as-you-see 
TV is expected momentarily, although 
the big question remains unanswered: 
What can pay-as-you-see offer that tree 
hasn't been 
giving the public right along: .. . David 
O. Selznick has secured “live” TV rights 
to Duel in the Sun and will get to 


IV cannot and, in tact, 


work on a ninety-minute version there- 
of as soon as he winds up production 
on the re-make of Farewell To Arms. ... 
Just for the There are now 
IV sets in Peiping, China, 


sensation. 


record: 
about fifty 
and each is causing a daily 
Marx says Red Skelton 


is “the greatest clown of this era!”’ 


Groucho 


I get it strong that Milton Berle will go 
into a Broadway show this fall. The 
legitimate theater is one field “Mr. TV” 
hasn’t conquered, in spite of overwhelm- 
night 


ing success in vaudeville and 


clubs, and he’s aching to “bring it to 
heel” too. . . . A sports series built 
around Bud Wilkinson, the great Okla- 
homa grid coach, is in the blueprint. 
NBC plans to triple (or more) 
its color schedule next season. .. . 
Fed Mack is battling ABC-TV’s plan to 
switch his Original Amateur Hour from 
Sunday nights at 9, NYT, to Friday 


nights at 10, NYT 
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hy Frances Ancker and C , yn thia f lope 


Our mother never seemed mad _ that Papa hadn't 


come home rich—even though he'd start off to work in 
the morning a lot of times and promise my brothers 
and me that he might come home rich by night 

I'd get pretty disappointed, because [| was always 
figuring things I would buy, like a new doll or a dol] 
carriage or a girl’s bicycle that I'd seen downtown 
at Hofftstader’s. 

But I guess Mama didn’t want anything, because 
even when Papa came home poor every night, you 
could hear that happy laugh of hers drifting up 
from the front porch. You could smell Papa’s cigar 
smoke, and after a while he’d be laughing with 
Mama, too. The fireflies would blink and pop in and 
out between the tree leaves—and I'd lie awake and 
think didn’t Papa and Mama have any sense, to be so 
happy-go-lucky when Papa had promised to be rich 
sO many times and nothing ever came of it? 

I even talked to my brother Will about it. “I don’t 


think Mama cares if we ever get rich or not,” I con- 


Mama sat on the sofa. She didn’t look happy 


fided to him one day when 
apple tree back of the house 
to be poor.” 

My brother Will squinted 
ilways did when something ¢ 
likes us to be poor?” he repeat d 
why?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied wit! 
parents seemed a little nonsenst 
“You mean if Papa really d 
incredulously, “that she would 
“IT doubt that she would.” I tol 
didn’t believe that until it turned 
I remember it was on a Fri 

home with the news. 

Fridays were always special 
gave us our allowances that da 
underpaid for all the work we did 
and cutting the lawn—only twenty-f 


while some kids we knew got filt 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


\\ were badly 
ind the house 
nts pel week, 

I 


even seventy- 


EDDIE CHAN 





five—but it was better than nothing, and 
on Saturdays we could always go to a 
movie or spend our allowances as we 
Mama 
put it all in savings banks, but I had 
seen enough thrift in our 


saw fit. thought we ought to 
family and 
was never comfortable until my entire 
allowance was spent. 

Well, on this particular Friday, Papa 
came home from work early. You could 
tell something was in the. air. 
looked so. excited 
wallet and 


bill to each of us, 


Papa 
Then he pulled 


dollar 


and I figured what 


out his handed a 


liad happened even belore he could 
tell us. 
what he had 


these years. He 


Papa had finally done 


been promising all 


had bought some stock in a company 


that “merged” with another company 
and now we were all going to be 
rich. It had taken him a long time, 


done it, he told us 


time to talk 


but he had finally 


Before we even had 


about it, Mama came in from getting 
the wash off the line and Papa told 
her the news. He had the evening 
paper open to the page with all the 


little numbers on it that he was always 


reading, and waved it in front olf 
Mamia’s face. 

‘It’s all because ol you, Elsa,” Papa 
said, grabbing Mama around the plump 
waist where her apron was tied. He 
kissed her on both cheeks and. acted 
very silly. “If vou didn’t save the way 


vou do, I wouldn't have had the 


money to buv the stock when I did 
and if I hadn’t bought the stock 
Mama pushed him away and sat 


down on the sofa to think. She didn't 
even look glad 

Then she caught sight of the dollar 
I had in mv hand “What's that? 


she asked Papa, pointing. “Where did 
hey Vet it?” 

‘I gave it to them Papa declared 
their allow 
week, eacl 
cross with us. But 
flashed 


“Give me your dollars.” she 


proudly. “From now on 
ance is raised. \ dollar a 

Mama was rarely 
now, her eves signals 


said shakils 


“That’s toe much money to spend all 


storm 


once. Some of it has to be saved.” 
Joev, my voungest brother, began to 
howl. Joey alwavs howls. Mama put 
a hand over his mouth, which was a 


relief to all of us. and took his dollar 
awav and said he could have his regular 


weekly quarter back—but the rest had 
to go in the bank 

Papa started to argue, but she gave 
him such a look that he just stood 


there and didn’t say anything more. 


I couldn't help thinking that if Papa 


had been saving all these years and 


had finally got what he wanted out 


of it, and they couldn't be any happier 
than this about it 


what example was 
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kids? I 


scent me up to my 


it for us said so, and 


Mama 
room. I knew. she 


would regret it, just as she always 
did, and I'd get an extra dessert when 
she brought up my tray, and so I 
didn’t mind too much. 

bars that I 


kept on my closet shelf for such occa 


I got out the chocolate 


sions, and I sat by the window, think 
ine. Would 


on the doll carriage and our bicycles, 


Mama put her foot down 


as she had on the extra seventy-five 
week? If so, 
good of being rich? 


cents a what was the 


It was late when Mama brought my 
dinner up. She had remembered the 


extra dessert. In fact, it happened to 


be a favorite of mine—strudel. and 
Mama had even put whipped cream on 
I »p 

1 turned on the light because it was 
vetting pretty dark but Mama snapped 
it off furiously and I 


when she did. Her 


stared at. her 


eves were red all 


around. Mama had been crying! 

Do you want some. strudel. too 
Miama?” | offered, thinking that this 
ilwavs cheered me and would. surely 


same for her. 


She shook her head mournfully. 
No.” she said. “And after tonight, you 
wont be having any more. strudel, 
ither, Joyce. That’s why I made some 


It’s the last.” 
While this sank in, I 
Was Mama 


tried to think 
die? Had th 
broken? Was she going 

place like Riley's 


who had got something the matter with 


going to 
SLOVE 


away 


some Laura mother 
r lungs? 


We're Mama 


nd began to cry quietly, wiping her 


eetting a maid,” said, 
corner of her 
He's 
t new business partner. He 


kitchen 


lI, and brings important men hom 


with the apron 


Savs ifs necessary ectting 


can't have 
does his 


in the when he 


l have to be in the parlor 


I knew this must be Mama 
is crying about it. But | didn’t know 
mw bad right 

Mama and the 


first hour the 
} 


awlul, if 
then 

maid had a fieht the 
maid got here Phe maid 
1 couldn't have 


said 5 people in- the 
kitchen, and Mama was making potato 
soup just the way she always did on 
Monday. The 


better 


maid should have known 


than to stop Mama in the 


middle of potato soup, because Joey had 
when he wanted 


tried that one day 


Mama to fix him some bread and jam 


mnd he'd got a firm swat for it. Of 
course, Mama couldn't swat the maid 
so she just kept on stirring the soup 


the maid liked it or not, with 
her mouth looking all tight and mad. 


whether 


Finally, the maid packed up all the 


clothes she had been 


just left. She 


unpacking and 


either hei 


said it was 










or Mama that was going to do the 
and Mama could have the 
kitchen to herself now. 

Well, you would think Mama would 
be glad the maid left. But 
ol taking it like she ought to, 
sat down and cried again. 


cooking, 


instead 
Mama 
That was 


twice she had cried since Papa got 
rich last night. 

It was about Papa’s new business 
partner, as far as I could figure. He 


was coming for dinner tonight, and 
Mama said it would be awtul if the new 
didn’t 


would be mad 


came and we have a 
She said Papa 
if it happened. 

I frankly thought Mama was making 


partne) 
maid 


too much of the whole thing until 
Papa came home for lunch that day— 
a thine he rarely did. There was a 


and [| could suddenly see 


scene Mama's 
point The scene wasn’t even about 
the maid—because.-Mama_ hadn't told 


Papa that news yet. It was about Joey's 


pants. 
Mama was going downtown to get 
some material for the pants that after 


noon, because Joey was always ripping 
the pants Mama had just made for him 
or growing out of them. This time, 
he'd She told) Papa. and 
Papa pushed back his chair from. the 
table 


didn't let any of us do. 


eroWn oUt. 


with a loud noise, the wavy he 


“You can’t make the boys clothes 
any more, Elsa,” Papa said sternly. 
Phat has got to stop. People in ow 


income brackets buy their boys ready 
made clothes.” 
Mama's face turned pink and she 


jumped up from the table. I hoped 
she wasn’t going to cry again but would 
stand up to Papa and fight this time. 


Crying behind his back when he didn't 


even know it certainly wasn’t) going 
to get her anywhere with him. 

Well. the way it turned out, she 
finally gave in. She came back trom 
the kitchen and didn’t even fight 

“Tl vow want me to buy the pants 
ready-made,” she said, “Ul do it, Albert. 
But it will cost exactly three times as 
much as homemade and won't. weat 
as well.” She looked very unhappy. 


Honestly, life hadn’t been worth living 


around here since Papa had got the 
good news yesterday, and we had only 
been rich now for one day. What 
could we expect in the future? 

My brother Will and I talked it over 
decided that 


would run 


that alternoon again. We 
il things got any worse, we 
away. It was a desperate measure, and 
Mama was baking an apple pie, the 
smell of drifted 


where we 


through the 
were. Will 
could smell it plainly and so could I. 
until the 


which 
window out to 


We decided not to run away 
pie was eaten, 
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At this point, Mama called us in to 
set the table. 

Mama_ had very 
heavy silver from Joan Schultz’s mother, 
and she had a_ book that told 
you where to put everything on the 
table. Mama _ had been 
all afternoon. ‘There were a lot of 
pieces of silver, and Mama said we had 


borrowed some 


also 


reading it 


to get it all absolutely right for Papa's 
business partner, and he would know 
didn’t. It took two 
wasted the whole time when Will and 
| could have been in a softball game. 
After all the 
think that Papa’s partner would come 


if we hours and 


trouble, you would 


to dinner in one of those big cars 
with a man to drive it, the way rich 


people do on television. I expected it. 
And I certainly know that Will did. 
had gone out on a 
some ol the 


In fact, we 
limb with kids on our 
block and told them what time and to 


even 


be watching. 
Well, Papa’s partner drove up in a 


car no better than ours. I seriously 
doubted whether he had all the money 
Papa said, and | certainly couldn't 


see why we had gone to all the trouble 
for him if he was going to turn out 
this way. 

He was a tall man, with a big boom- 
ing voice. You could see he was making 
Mama nervous. She dropped one plate 
of soup in the kitchen 
then at dinner when 
Papa began to talk about moving from 
this neighborhood and getting another 


while she was 


serving it, and 


house, she got up and ran to the kitchen. 
Papa and his partner were both so in- 
terested in themselves, they didn’t even 
notice. But all of us kids did. 

“All Mama’s friends are in this neigh- 
borhood and so are ours,” I told Papa, 
and I partner the 
coldest look I could. “I certainly don't 
see why everything has to be changed 
just because we're rich. We don’t even 
have our bicycles yet, and there isn’t 
anything new around here to make me 
think we’re any better off rich than we 
were poor.” 


gave his business 


Papa turned white and glared at 
me. ‘“‘Leave the table, Joyce,” he said, 


“l'll speak to you later.” 


Upstairs, I began to think what 
clothes I could run away in if Papa 
really went through with his threat 
and moved. But then I remembered 
that would leave poor Mama _ alone 


with only Joey and Sam, as I would 
take Will with me, and leaving her 
with just them would be an awful thing 
to do to her. 

I guess Papa and his partner must 
have sat around and talked pretty late. 
I fell asleep once and when I woke 
up, I could smell the cigar smoke, 
just as I always did this time of night. 





Mama wasn’t out on the porch with 


them because there were too many 
dishes to do and she was still in the 
kitchen cleaning up. I could hear 


dishes clinking until the car started up, 
and then I knew Papa’s partner must 
have left. 

I waited for Papa and Mama to come 
upstairs together, the way they always 
did, and go down the hall and get in 
that big bed that could hold 
and all four of us on a Sunday 


them 
morn- 
ing. But nothing happened for a while 
—and then just 


Mama came upstairs 








Mama went to draw the money, but there 
wasn’t that much money in the bank 


by herself. Her sounded very 
heavy like she was tired and | turned 
my light on so she would know | was 
still up. 

I know she could see the light under 
right 


steps 


my door, but she 
and room. 
I went and knocked at her door. 
“Who is it?” she said. 
You 


when 


went past it 


into her own 


“It's me, Joyce. 
me any 


never brought 


dessert Papa sent me 
upstairs.” 

The door opened and Mama's face 
looked out, all pink and swollen. 


“Where's Papa?” I demanded sternly. 


“He went out,” Mama said, “with 
his partner. I was too tired to go with 
them.” 

Now to me, this didn‘t make sense. 
“Where,” I demanded, “did they go?” 

Two big tears welled up in Mama's 
eyes and rolled down her cheeks. “To 
a night club,” she admitted. 

I had read about such things in a 
book Mama took away from me, with 


cover, and I had 
clubs on TV Will. 
They looked pretty good to me, and | 
couldn’t figure out 
crying about. 
“Itll be other 
said 


a girl in red on the 


seen night with 


what Mama_ was 


next,” Mama 
herselt as if she 


women 
softly to had 
forgotten I 
a broken home.” 


Now I got the point. 


was in the room. “Then 
After all, I 
was eleven years old and had my 


open. 


eyes 


Papa didn’t get home until one-fifteen 
in the morning, 
tell him it was 


because I heard Mama 
that 

finally did come in. 
Later 


time when he 


Mama found out there wasn’t 
any other woman—just Papa’s business 
partner and himself had been at the 
night club. I 


friend. 


heard Mama 
But things went 
anyway. 


telling a 
from bad to 
Papa was still talking 
about moving us out of this neighbor- 
hood and when Mama told 
couldn’t afford it, he showed her on 
paper how we could. 

One day, Mama confided to me that 
she wished Papa would lose his money, 
but she guessed he was too smart. Well, 
he didn’t 


worse, 


him we 


seem very smart to me, but 
she must have had some reason to say 
Mama said anything 
without a reason. I thought that Papa’s 
new looked pretw 


tricky and suggested to Mama that may- 


it—because never 


business partner 


be he would steal all the money 
Papa and then we 


from 
could go back to 
the old life again, the way it used to be. 

As if everything wasn’t bad enough, 
Papa went all by himself and_ picked 
out a house for us in a place called 
Piney Hollow. It was all by itself with 
a lot of around it, and you 


couldn’t even see the house next door. 


trees 
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could 
the 


that 
room 


It had a 
four 
to sleep in. 

We kids sulked the whole time, hop- 
ing that might help to change Papa’s 


garage you put 


cars in and for maid 


mind. Kids around the neighborhood 
had heard 
to another place, and even they hadn't 
the lately. That lett 
mostly Will and Sam and Joey to play 
with and where I 


we were rich and moving 


been same me 
them and had to 
live with them all the time, 


lett 


saw 
I certainly 
didn’t want to be with only them 
for playmates. 

If Papa 
unhappy all the 


mad at 


look so 
time, | 


didn't tired and 
have 
like 


him do 


could 


staved him. But he acted 


somebody else was making 


something he didn’t want to do, so you 


couldn’t even have a good fight with 
him about it. 

“If that partner is making you do 
all these things you don’t want to 
Papa,” | suggested sensibly enough 


“mavbe something will happen to him, 


or he will ret sick, 

Papa started to laugh, but didn’t 
“Don't you want to move, Joyce? Are 
you still so set on staving where we 
are?” he asked me. 

Well. that was as unintelligent a 
question as I'd ever heard Papa ask. 
“Why would we?” I demanded, speak 
ing lor the bovs as well as mvself. “We 
have a softball game in the empty lot 
at the corner every alternoon = afte 
school. We know the Schultzes and 
can go there tor cake any time we want 
There might not even be kids we knew 
to play with in this new place.” 

“My friends, too.” Mama _ agreed. 
And for the first time I ever saw he. 
do it in front of Papa, she began to 
cry just like she did behind his back 
Now. I didn’t feel sad or anvthing, but 
I started to cry because Mama was 


crving, and Will went right along with 
louder Will 


really 


me. The louder I cried, the 


cried, and the deafen 


rose was 
ing 
Finally, Papa turned the car around 


“That settles it.” he said. “We won't 
buy a new house. If evervbody’s going 
to be unhappy about it, it wouldn't 
do us any good anyway. We'll figure 
something else to do with the money.” 

“Our bicycles!” Will and I shrieked 
in unison. After all, they couldn't 
cost too much more than a new house, 
I figured, even if he did have to get 
four of them—because the smaller kids 
would yell if we got them and _ they 
didn’t. 

“We'll see about that later,” Papa 
said. 


I could tell Mama was very afraid of 
what he would buy next with the money 


now that he had decided not to get the 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


by Augusta Towner Reid 


Not for me are floors, bright-gleaming. 
Sun through clear-paned windows streaming, 
But scratches, mud, and varied toys, 
Finger-prints, and jam alloys; 

I have one girl and three boys. 


Not for me decor that’s dashing, 
Or a frothy, snow-white was! ing; 
Comics. boots, my room enjoys: 
Lines hold jerseys, corduroys; 

I have one girl and three boys. 


Not for me are peace and quiet, 

Or a fruit and cracker diet, 

But piano practice, riots, noise, 

Meals that wreck the figure’s poise; 
I have one girl and three boys. 


What would I do with quiet. order, 
Time to sit and just embroider, 
Time until my spirit cloys, 
Time all empty of its joys 

Like my one girl and three boys? 





new house. I knew she thought it might 
be something even worse. Nobody talked 
about the maid anymore and though 
Papa went down to the employment 
agency one day to see about anothet 
maid, nothing ever came of it. 

It was Mama who finally took the 
bull by the horns about our bicycles 
“One to. start,” she said flatly, “No 
more. You can share. Take turns riding 
a 

I didn’t tell her all the reasons this 


was impractical because anybody could 
figure that even one bicycle was bette 
But 
and 


than none. evervbody would want 


it at once, there were four of ws 


not to mention neighbors. 


“Why can’t we put the money down 
on four and pay as we gor” | sugeested 

Mama hated the words “lay-a-way” 
and “monthly payment” like she hated 
ants and roaches. “Cash or nothing.’ 
Mama said flatly. “I don’t like to owe 

Well, the bicycle was an expensivi 
one and when Mama went to draw 
the money out of hers and Papa's 
joint account, there wasn’t that much 
money in the bank. 

I saw Mama ask the man behind the 
bars in the bank about it twice. She 
told him Papa had made a lot of money 
ind there must be more than he said. 


But the man said firmly, no, that Papa 
had all> of it’ this 
morning. I wondered if Papa was going 
then I 
television 


drawn out almost 
remembered 
took 
money and the police went after him, 
ind I wondered if that had happened 
to Papa. 

Mama “Let's 
go ask him what he’s going to do with 


it.” J 


to run away, and 


a man on who 


sore 


had turned very white. 


suggested 


But Mama shook her head, and we 
went home without the bicycle. The 
boys would have thrown an awlul fit 
ibout us having no bicycle when that’s 
what we went downtown for, except that 


they were worried about Papa, too, 
Will was sure he had run away and 
[ think he was almost disappointed 


when Papa walked in just the same as 


ever that night—and_ even looking 
happy. 

Mama started to tell him about the 
man at the bank, but she couldn't even 


hallway before he 


vet through inter- 
rupted her. “I bought some land today,” 
he told Mama. “Out in New Mexico, 
Cleaned us out to do it, but | can 
double what I’ve got, if the land is 
as good as they sav, and there’s oil 


on it.” He looked at Mama as if she 
were a piece of tresh-baked cake. “You 
whole lot of money to 
Elsa. You make out. 
that money can be working 


in New Mexico.” 


ae 
don't need a 
eet along, 


Meanwhile 
lor us out 


can 


Now. Mama didn’t look glad at all, 
She just sat down on the couch and 
mopped her forehead. “So, each time 
vou make money, vou take it and use 
it to make more money?” she asked 
him. “We don’t get the new house or 


a maid—or—” 


“Land poor,” Papa explained proud- 


ly. “You have to keep yourself really 


poor all the time if you expect to get 


really rich.” He looked very pleased 
with himself, like this made. sense. 
Mama gave a big sigh. “I can take 


back the ready-to-wear pants I got Joey,” 
“He hasn’t had 
She began to plan that way, just like 


she said. them on. 


she used to before we ever got rich. 
“But our bicycles!” Will pointed 
out “Now we're poor again, we'll 


never get them.” 


Papa grinned from ear to ear. “Whol 


ile.” he said. “I ordered four bicvcles 
wholesale. They cost only half as much 
that wav. Thev’ll be here next week.” 

“Wholesale!” Mama cried, like Papa 
had just done something wonderful 


“Oh, Albert, what a smart man you 
are!” 

She had not called Papa a_ smart 
man since the day he got rich but now 
her eves were shining and Papa kissed 
her and she kissed him back and Papa 
her 


hugged verv hard so she gave a 
cry, but I noticed she hugged right 
back. 

I didn’t really know what wholesale 
was, but if the bicycles would have 
two wheels and run all right, it was 
okay with me if they were wholesale. 
Besides, Mama and Papa were happ 
again and now that we were land 
poor, I guessed everything would be 


all right. 
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THE TEAMSTERS: 


HOW THEY GOT THAT WAY 





The wiles and corruption of men have made the Teamsters Union what it is; 


only the rising of the men who drive the nation’s trucks can force a change 


Second of two articles by PETER BIETRY 


PEGGY'S DINER sits on U S Highway 
10 at a point where the heavily traveled 
transcontinental road cuts through 
sparsely populated Bear, Delaware. 

looks 
like a drab gray frame and cinder-block 


building. 


From the outside, the dine 


Inside, however, the hospt 


tality of Peggy Kump, a wiry, partially 
eraying ex-waitress, has made the diner 
home to thousands of truck drivers who 
travel from the Midwest and South to 
the East and back. 

“T'll take a hamburger,” the young 
driver (let’s call him Pat Ryan) said 
He mopped the sweat from his forehead 

“Sure, Vll talk to you 


Teamsters Union. But don’t go using 


about the 


my name. I’ve got enough troubles.” 
In California, in Montana, in Min 


nesota, in Pennsylvania, in Illinois, I 
talked to Pat Ryans. 

They were for the most part big men, 
rough nostalgic, 


spoken yet cigar 


moking, ham-handed, candid. They 
talked of the loneliness of this occupa- 
tion as they tooled their rigs through 
rough mountain passes in the dead ol 


They talked of 


back home, the kids they saw too seldom. 


night. their ftamilies 
They talked with pride of their work. 

Until recently, however, very lew ol 
these men were willing to talk publicly 
And more than that, 
they appeared to know little of what 


about their union. 
was going on inside the Teamsters. 
In this, they were no different from 
the vast majority of the American peo 
intricately 


ple, whose daily lives are 


ies of this union. 


wound up in the activit 


From California to Colorado to Kansas 


tu Massachusetts ind vour families 


depend on the Teamsters for vour food, 


clothing, gas and oil daily newspapers, 


and a multitude of products 


The efhciencn which vou get 


these products—and sometimes _ the 
prices you pay lo them—d pend i ereat 
deal on the ‘Teamsters. 

In supermarkets many points of 
the Midwest istomers may not find 
nationally advertised brands of some 
staple foods. Instead, they find little- 
known and sometimes interior brands 
because Teamster business agents repre- 
sent these companies and have forced 
the supermarkets to take out competi 


tive brands. 
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You and your family depend on 


the Teamsters as on no other 


union. On it depends the price 


you pay for the goods you buy 








Jimmy Hoffa sits in his office backed by his chief 


lieutenants. Hoffa is still a man to contend with 


In the New York area, 


more for canned goods in their grocery 


families pay 


stores, more for goods in their depart- 
ment stores, more for a variety of items, 
Teamster local in Newark 
Teamster local in New York. 
Newark local 


because a 
is mad ata 

It all when a 
set up a rule that a New York truck 
driven by a New York Teamster, could 
Newark but couldn't 
pick one up there for return to New 
York. In New York 
local set up the Newark 
trucks I ecamsters 
fhe result is 


started 


deliver a load in 
retaliation, the 
same rule for 
wark 
trucks 


driven by N 
that between the 
two cities carry loads in only one direc 
uon. Trucking company owners told m« 
this dead heading spirals their cost of 
operations—a cost which is passed on to 
you, the consumer. 

Ihe Teamsters Union is a_ schizo 
phrenic organization, a group as divided 
who run it 


and motley as the men 


On one hand, the union represents 


power and influence, power for the good 
and welfare of its members. 

On the 
power and influence, powe1 represented 


by the brass-knuckled racket- 


other hand, it represents 
hand of 
eering. 

The verv name of the union is a mis 


$2 


nomer today. In 1903, when the union 
was born, its 30,000 members were truly 
teamsters, men driving teams of horses. 

Driving a over the 
streets of the 
American Northeast was hard work, and 
the early-day 


team of horses 


rain-swept cobblestone 
teamsters were generally 
tough, hard men. They were also proud 
their work and_ their 
Cheir pay was pitifully small, 


men, proud of 

enimals. 
$10 a week for a six-day, fourteen-hour 
day week. 

Tobin 


\ crusty Irishman named Dan 


America from County 
1896 to work as a 
West End Street Railway in 
He was at Niagara Falls in 1903 


a representative of one of the two 


cami over to 


Clare in motorman 
lor the 


Boston. 


arring groups of team drivers who 


Teamsters and became 
General President of the 


merged into the 


union in 1907, 


1 post he held for forty-five years. 

It was Dan Tobin’s guiding philos 
ophy over his long tenure in office 
that local men knew how to take care 


of local problems. As the union grew 


in size, each new local became a sepa 


rate feudal entity in what was 
tially The milk drivers 
in San Francisco ruled the milk‘ drivers 


in San Francisco, and they 


essen 


a feudal system. 


brooked jo 


interference from milk drivers in Oak. 
land, across San. Francisco Bay and fil- 
teen miles away. 

During the forty-two years of the 
regime, from 1905 until the 
close of World War II, the union 


gained around a half-million members, 


Tobin 


In the ten years from 1945 to 1955, 
this half million almost trebled. 
The local autonomy of the Tobin 


cra led to two distinct problems for the 
union. One was the growing inability 
of the union to meet large trucking 
firms and other national employers on 
an equal basis over the bargaining 
table. As the economic character of 
America changed in the complex Fortics 
and Fifties, more and more business 
became big and national in character, 
The Teamsters had to change with it. 

It was Dave Beck, rising rapidly in 
Teamster circles ‘in Seattle, who dis- 
covered this weakness of the union— 
the fact it was not national in char- 
acter. He organized the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters in 1937, a group- 
ing of the Western 
states. The locals were organized for 
exchange of information in collective 
bargaining and for joint action in dis- 
putes. 

As soon as he became Gencral Presi 
dent in 1952, Beck organized similar 
conferences in the Midwest, South, and 
East. The organization of 
ferences did not 


locals in eleven 


these con 
with universal 
approval in the union, particularly on 
the part of local leaders, who had to 
be prodded into giving up any of thei 


meet 


precious local autonomy. 

In the West Midwest, 
the conference plan prospered, and to 
a lesser extent in the South. The real 
hard nut for the Teamster leadership 
was the East, which over the many years 
of the 


and howeva 


Tobin regime had become the 
malignant core of racketeer control in 
the union. Even today, the conference 


idea is not making great headway in 
many Eastern cities, particularly New 
ark, N. J., and New York. 


Racketeering was the second. serious 
problem which evolved directly from 
Dan 
locals run the union, of letting each 
local have its own autonomy. 

The history of the 
has shown that forces cannot 
operate in the atmosphere of a 


Tobin's philosophy of letting the 


labor movement 
unsavory 
union 
whose members are alert and _ partic 
pating in the affairs of the union. Th 
very character of the Teamsters Union 
mitigates against such a membership 
truck drivers are 
in town long enough to attend union 


meetings o1 


Long-distance rarely 
vote. 

It is always easier to control a hand 
ful of Racketeers 


knew this and moved in 


men than thousands. 
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They moved in for another reason— 
the very character of the trucking busi- 
ness. The trucking industry is made up 
of large numbers of highly competitive 
small and medium-sized owners. ‘Team- 
sters have the ability to slow down 
deliveries and create delay. This gives 
the dishonest union leader a lever for 
extortion. 
maintain 
service only as long as it is efficient and 
sure. If the trucking company operates 
today but is shut down tomorrow by 


{ trucking company can 


union trouble, operates the next day 


and is shut down the day after, its 
services become valueless to merchan- 
disers. 

Union racketeers found this out in 


Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pontiac, Mich., 
Los Angeles, and New York. In 
cities and others, trucking operators 
paid off millions of dollars last year 
to avoid “labor trouble.” 


these 


The fact that employers will partici- 
pate in this type of bribery and shake- 
down is just as indefensible as the union 
business agent’s demand for such pay- 
offs. 

When Dave Beck organized the four 
conferences, he hoped to strengthen the 
But he 
aiso shifted the real power of the union 
to the conference leaders. 

The most powerful of these men_ is 
forty-three-year-old James R. Hoffa of De- 
troit, a man who got his start in union- 


union. This, he accomplished. 


ism by organizing a group of warehouse 
workers in a Michigan supermarket at 
the age of seventeen. 

Hoffa, as chairman of the Central Con- 
ference, headed up the Teamster drive 
to consolidate Teamster contracts on an 
Particular 
area negotiations were big chain opera- 
tions like supermarkets, milk 
and bakery distributors, multi-headed 
trucking concerns. With area contracts, 
the Teamsters could and did bring pres- 
sure to bear on all the outlets of a par- 
ticular firm rather than 


area basis. targets of these 


grocery 


one isolated 


firm. 

\ case in point was the organization 
the giant 
\& P chain, thought to be nearly im 
pregnable against Teamster negotiators. 
Under Hoffa’s leadership, the union laid 
siege to A & P at all levels. A negotiator 
in Atlanta, Ga., had the material 
at his disposal when he went to the bat 


of the warehouse workers of 


sane 


gaining table as an organizer in Chi 
Not only that, but 
ance of joint union economic action to 


cago. he had assuw 


back him up. 
The 


Teamsters to achieve a historic step for 


conference set up enabled the 
ward for a labor union in the transpor 
tation field. 

In the middle of the year, new con- 


acts will go into effect, bringing an 





BY ROBERT MOTTAR 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Nature of industry hinders Teamster clean-up. Members 
are too mobile to take a deep interest in their union 


end to the previously unshakable North- 
South differential in the trucking indus- 
try. 
Hoffa explained this differential. 
“It’s a matter of life death to 
us,” he said. 


and 


“We had a large trucking company 
here in Detroit. It had 100 of our mem- 
bers. When we got a raise in pay, the 
company Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. Instead of running the 
trucks from Detroit to Winston-Salem, 
they ran from Winston-Salem to Detroit 
and paid the men a cent a mile less.” 

The past fifteen years has also seen a 


moved to 


radical change in the makeup of mem- 
bership in the Teamsters. This has been 
a result of the basic change of philos- 
ophy that the 
sent all 


Teamsters should 
workers 
wheels to the philosophy that the ‘Team- 
sters should represent all workers who 
deal with anything that can be moved. 

No longer did the union seek only to 
truck drivers and vehicle 
drivers. Now it went after others it felt 


repre- 


who move things on 


enlist other 


should be in the Teamster jurisdiction. 
“We are going to organize right up 
to the Dave Beck. By 


this, he meant warehousemen. 


counters,” said 


Down through the years, many classi- 


fications of workers have felt on 


have 


been convinced that it is to their eco- 
nomic advantage to be the 
Teamsters. In fact, to hear some Team- 
ster officials tell it, there is not a 
tary the United States 
would not profit from afhliation with 
the Teamsters. 

The takes a 


broad, general view of the union’s juris- 


tied to 


soli- 


worker in who 


Teamsters’ Constitution 


diction. Such a broad jurisdictional in- 
terpretation has, of course, led to all 


kinds of trouble with other unions. 
The Teamsters feel almost every other 
union in the United States has mem- 


bers who should rightfully be paying 


them. 
In battles 
leamsters 


dues to 
the 
they 


with other unions, 


have the edge because 
can choose to respect or crash picket 
lines. 

In addition to grabbing a vast array 
union 


has recently entered another phase of its 


of diversified membership, the 


national operation mutual assistance 


pacts with less powerful unions. The 
union needs every ally it can get. 
\ll this activity is leading to Dave 


2,000,000 members 
by the time the union meets in conven- 
tion this 3,000,000 
by 1960. 


No longer can the union be adminis- 


Beck’s prediction of 


year and members 
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Dan day— 
with a staff of four people in a 
Indianapolis office. Today, the union 
is run from a $5,500,000 marble palace 
Street in 
staff of 
the 

staff, 
with 


tered as it was in Tobin's 


tiny 


on Louisiana 
D.C. It takes a 


persons to 


Washington, 
100 
headquarters, its 
trade 
diversified 


more than 
man 
fulltime research its dozen 


divisions to deal the 
membership. 
Walking through the Head- 


quarters, you see the wall-to-wall carpet 


leamster 


ing in the hallways and ofhces, the Vene- 
tian tile 
Italy in the lobby, the 
light the 
ture, the mahogany, burl 


olass mosaic imported from 
finished dark and 
marbles, custom-inade furni- 
walnut, and 
\ppalachian oak walls, the modern stain 
kitchen. 


“It practically eliminates our mainte- 


less steel 
nance problem,” a secretary explains. 
The nationalization of the union, the 
build-up of conferences, the signing of 
area agreements, the mutual assistance 
pacts, all these things have resulted in 
a great deal of good for the union mem 
bers. \ survey of Teamster wages. based 
on figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, shows that in the three-year pe 
1952 and. 1955 the 


average wage of manufacturing workers 


riod between when 


in the United States was going up 17 


cents an hour, the average wage ol 
Teamsters Was going up 2G.8 cents. 
More than halt of the Teamster mem 


bership, 700,000 workers, is covered by 
health and welfare plans. 

The union has fought steadily lor im- 
truck 
country. Once a 


proved safety) rules 


tlic 


throughout 


year, every imntercity 


truck in the United States is stopped 
by a Teamster business agent. The agent 
first checks to sec 


if the driver is a mem 


ber of the union. He also makes a thor- 
ough check on the condition of the 
truck. Many a defective truck, a dan- 
eer to both the driver and to innocent 


motorists, has been sent back to the vard 
ior repairs. 


Up to the time of the Senate Com- 
mittee revelations, the Teamster Union 
members across the country would say 


little about then leadership but seemed 
well had 


done is a ground- 


with what the 
Now 
dissatislaction 
The unmasking of Dave 
the Senate 
faith of the 


the 


content union 


for them there 


swell of among these 
Beck 
shook 
even Tecamster 

On the 


talked with across the coun 


members. 


belore Committcc the 


strongesi 
whok 


supporter. union 


members I 


try seemed well content with what the 
union had done for them 
Just before Dan Tobin diced in 1953, 


he penned a message to his colleagues 
of half a century that today sounds pro 
er 

pretic, 

the 
Have patience. 


“Follow policy of using your 


brains. 


Sometimes it is 


difficult to be patient. But you must 
use your brains and not your hands to 
win the fight.” 

Tobin 


must have ‘been thinking of 


ihe times the union has resorted 
He 
have been thinking of the countless men 


back 


fought 


many 


to violence to win. its must 


way. 


alleys 
the 


beaten in 
they 


who have been 


and streets because 
Teamsters or corruption among its lead 
crs. 

Pobin must also have been aware, 
although he glossed over the fact, of the 
crowing menace of racketeering. 

All manner of investigations are now 
underway into Teamster activities, by 
lecal grand juries, district attorneys, and 
a committee of the United States Senate. 
Principal target of the Senate investiga 


Beck. 


The committee had intended, to de 


tion thus far has been Dave 


vote a considerable amount. of its at- 
tentions to Jimmy Hoffa. But his arrest 
on charges of bribing a committee staff 
member to get inside information 
changed -the committee’s plans—and the 
Hoffa investigation will remain 
tracked until after his trial. 


Committee investigators honeycombed 


side 


the nation digging up information on 
Beck. What they came up with shocked 
the nation. The picture which emerged 
was that of a grasping man whose prin- 
cipal objective at all times was to make 
a dollar on whatever he was participat- 
ing in. The several Beck hearings left 
the unmistakable impression teat he cor- 
rupted all who got close enough to him 
The 


a profit at the ex 


in business relations. sordid story 


of how he reaped 
“nearest 


fund of his 


the 


pense of the trust 


friend” 


ECK also 
lucrative beer distributing outlet, 


into a toy truck 
blackjacked unions 


nephew 


ind dearest was topper. 


muscled his son into a 


venture in which he 


into paying; his 


became one-third owner of a 
mortgage company which did Teamster 
truck- 
Insurance 
$500,000 


favorable interest rates; 


business; he -browbeat a= giant 
firm and a West Coast 


COMMpAany 


trailer 
into making almost 
In loans at very 
his nephew made a profit from the pur- 
chase of the Leamsters 
headquarters, and Beck 
an $8,000 profit from the 
purchase of the land for that building. 

The Senate 
spread on its record the ugly story of 
Porthiad, 


which involved an alliance between top 


furniture for the 


Washington 


himself made 


Committee . has also 


civic corruption in Oregon, 


Teamster leaders and 


civic officials in 
the control of vice. It has heard the 
story of dynamite bombings and threats 
in Scranton, Pa. It is now tivolved in 


widespread new investigations, some of 


which are also directed at Teamster con 


ruption. Among other things, it wants 





to look into the whole pattern of cor. 
ruption in the ‘Teamsters. 

Phis pattern has taken many forms in 
parts of the country. In 
Frank Metula, the 
I camster 


many Los 


(Angeles, secretary- 


Local 396, and 


Louis Visco, manager of the Valley Rub- 


treasurer ol 
bish Collection Association, worked out 
i neat deal for freezing out competition 
in the garbage business and ai the same 
time putting the squeeze on independ 
ent operators. When a rubbish operator 
who was not a member of the associa- 
tion showed up at the city dump, he was 
told he 


he could dump. The fee was usually fifty 


had to join the union belore 


dollars. 
When he 

headquarters to pay, however, Metula 

to Visco. 


showed up at the union 


would send the man 


He was 
told that the territory which he wanted 
to service was already “taken.” He was 
also told, however, that he “might be 


able to talk the association into letting 
him into part of the territory,” but he 
would have to give up half his custom- 
crs, 

When the independent balked at this 
high-handed proposition, Visco would 
The inde- 
pendent would try to fight this by show- 


tell him he couldn’t dump. 


ing up at the dump anyway, but he 
found his dumping tee doubled and re- 
doubled. The union held the whip-hand 
with the threat to 


throw a picket line around the dump. 


on the arrangement 


Metula denied all this to a Los Ange- 
les grand jury, was indicted for perjury 
and convicted. Visco was more willing 
to talk and is still free. 

The William 


Cleveland, president of the Giio Con- 


activities of Presser of 


ference of ‘Teamsters, have resulted in 


several grand jury investigations and 
a House Committee investigation. 

In 1950, 
charter lor a vending machine local in 
Cleveland. At 


three members in his local. Despite the 


Presser received a Teamster 


the time, he had exactly 


fact that he had tormerly been executive 
secretary of the Ohio Phonograph Ma- 


chine Operators Association, he found 
the other side of the street, the labor 
side, much more profitable. 


Presser organized pinball and juke: 
box operators throughout Ohio. The cle- 
vice he used was to ally himself with an 
The 


as the enforcing arm for the 


association ol employers. union 


would act 
employers, making sure no new operat 
ors moved in on existing Operators whe 
the Association. 


L oledo, 


lresser was paid $2,500 to organize the 


were members of 


In at least one case, in 
association with which the union osten- 
Today, an 


individual cannot ‘buy a juke box or a 


sibly negotiated contracts. 
clear- 


the 


pinball machine unless he has 


ance from Presser’s) union—he = is 
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virtua! juke box czar of the entire state. 

Early in the game, aligned 
himself with Jimmy Hoffa, and his rise 
in the union 
three-man 


Presse1 


meteoric. From 
his 1950, he 
progressed to the point of being the 
all Ohio 


has been 


local in has 


head ol ‘Teamsters six 
later. 

In Pontiac, Mich., and st. Louis, Mo., 
Teamster leaders were convicted of €x- 


torting money from soad contractors to 


years 


assure them lack of labor treubles. 

What particularly interests ihe Senate 
Committee was the bold attempt of un- 
derworld elements to capture one of the 
most influential ruling bodies in the 
Teamsters Union early last year. New 
York District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 
faced when he called in re- 
porters on March 9, 1956. 

“Underworld forces are making a de- 
effort to capture the New 
York Joint Council of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters,” he declared. 

There was much more at stake here 
than appeared on the surface—the elec- 
tion of a president of the New York 
Joint Council for the coming year. For 
Jimmy Hoffa, capturing control of the 
New York Council would 
capture of the last important body of 


was grave 


termined 


have meant 
the Teamsters in which he did not have 
influence. New York ts 
the transportation hub of the nation, 


considerable 


the country’s greatest port of entry, the 


site of much important industry and 
commerce. 
This is not to Say this was a battle 


between black and white, because there 
are many shades of gray in the Team- 
But most of New York’s 
leaders behind 
Martin vet- 
eran of thirty-eight years in the union 
movement: and most of New York’s un- 
savory Teamste1 


ster firmament, 


better “Teamster were 


the candidacy ol Lacey, a 


leaders were behind 


the candidacy of John O'Rourke, him- 
self a union leader for a quarter of a 
century. 

Backing O’Rourke’s candidacy were 
the two men Hogan said were the 


“spearheads of the underworld attempt 
to capture the Teamsters.” 
John better 
Johnny Dio, notorious garment. truck- 
ing industry racketeer, now under in- 
dictment for the acid blinding of labor 
columnist Victor Riesel; and Anthony 
(Tony Ducks) Corallo, New York nar- 
cotics peddler and racketeer. Also back- 
ing the candidacy of O’Rourke was 
Jimmy Hoffa, a man who had a history 
of friendship with Johnny Dio and with 
some of the other unsavory elements in 
the New York Teamster movement. 
The between Lacey and 
O'Rourke figured very close. As a strata- 
gem to win the election for O'Rourke, 
Hoffa and McNamara arranged for the 


They were 


Dioguardi, known — as 


election 


chartering of six locals of the old AFL 


United Auto Workers (not to be con- 
fused with Walter Reuther’s ClO Auto 
Workers). These locals were under 


the control of Johnny Dio. 

Hoffa is not bashful about the part 
he played in getting these locals into 
the Teamsters. 

Dave Beck told him 
we had to maintain our jurisdiction over 
these people with the AFL-CIO merger 
asked him 


“IT went to and 


coming. | whether he was 
agreeable to giving them charters.” 
Beck was perfectly agreeable. He 
vchemently defends the action. 
“All those locals had charters from 


the AFL. The AFL issuing a charter to 
them said they were 100 per cent O.K. 
The day alter, when the 
take over, the whole situation changes. 


‘Teamsters 


I don’t know why.” 
locals 
election by eleven 


Lacey refused to allow these 


to vote and won the 


votes. 
That was last year, though. 
\ll through the year, the pressure 


stayed on Lacey, and early this year he 
threw in the towel and O’Rourke was 
clected without opposition. 

\n 


the 


International Vice-President of 


Teamsters shakes his head at the 
magnitude of the underwor!d problem 
in New York. 

“The 


ect in 


hasn't seen fit to 
feet. New York 


is going to have to clean itself up. I 


International 
here with both 
hope I live long enough to see the un- 
ion put on a proper basis here.” 

This the Union, 
sprawling, powerlul, growing, grasping, 
a volatile force in the U.S. economy. 

The question is: what will be done to 
give the 


then is Teamsters 


Teamsters the thorough scrub- 
bing needed to rid it of the bad odor of 
corruption? 

Organized labor is doing what it can. 
The strong action of the AFL-CIO led 
by George Meany in suspending and 
then ousting Dave Beck from its execu- 
tive council was a step in the right di- 
rection. If the follow. suit 
and demand Beck’s resignation, the fight 


Teamsters 


against corruption will be advanced 
even further. 
Getting rid of Beck, however, is no 


that the Teamsiers will be 
sufficiently purified to rejoin the ranks 
of decent labor. With Beck gone there 
will still be the Jimmy Hoffas and 
Johnny Dios, the William Pressers and 
Frank Metulas to contend with. 

All that can completely purge the 
Teamsters, it would seem, is the rising 


guarantee 


of the big, rough men who drive the na- 
tion’s trucks against every last hood who 
hide behind the mask of 
decent labor. At the moment, rank-and- 
file Teamsters here and there across the 


attempts to 


country are protesting, but their anger 





has a long way to go before it becomes: 
the that must 
come before a genuine cleanup of the 
union. 

Whether this 
giant, sprawling union would be enough 
to prevent such a reaction is certainly 
problematical. 
ever, that there is very little in the pres- 
ent leadership of the 






































































concentrated reaction 


the very character of 


The plain fact is, how- 


Teamsters to 
arouse public confidence. 

A top “Jimmy 
Hoffa He has 


as much power as the hydrogen bomb 


economist told me: 


is a benevolent dictator. 


or the president of the United States. 
Like any dictator, he could cause chaos 
it he got up some morning out of the 
wrong side of bed.” 

Jimmy Hoffa has said the Teamsters 
wouldn’t dare tie up the country. “We're 
too smart for that,” he toid me. 

Dave Beck said on the same subject: 
“Mrs. Beck didn’t raise any crazy chil- 
dren.” 

But in a 
breast-beating, 


moment of 
San Fran- 


candid 
Hoffa told a 
cisco newspaper reporter: 
“We control the United States. Every- 
thing shipped from the East to the West 
passes through the Central Conference. 
We can tie up the whole country!” 


more 


Brooding Dave Beck ponders his 
declining fate. He sought a phoney 
respectability and lost respect 
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Licia Albanese is a warm, gentle woman who has been 


an opera star for more than twenty years 


OPERA STAR 


and mother 


MENTION THE WORDS “opera 
singer” and the average American imme 
diately. imagines a buxom, diamond 
bedecked woman lollowed by a retinuc 
of lovers sipping champagne from her 
slipper. In 
think of 


great 


short. we are inclined to 


sopranos as women who are 


artistes because they have reso 

nance where their brains ought to be. 
Io be sure, there have been sopranos 

who fit this description perfectly; but 


these 


are the exceptions, not the rule. 


Certainly there couldn't be anyone 
whom this stereotype fits less than Licia 
Albanese, 


sopranos alive today. Albanese is a warm, 


one of the few really great 


gentle, placid woman in her early forties 


who has been a star for more than 


twenty years and who remains today 


one of the handful of truly great names 
in opera. What removes her 
stereotype is that 


from. the 
Albanese has con- 
trived to combine a happy private life as 
wife and mother with an outstandingly 
successful career. 

And what a career it has been. Twice 
chosen to perform in radio broadcasts 
ol La Traviata and La Boheme by At 
turo Toscanini; the first woman ever to 
sing over the Vatican radio statiom; on 
of the few women ever to give a com 
mand performance before the Pope; a 
top star of the Me tropolitan Opera Com 
pany ever since her debut there in 1940 
These are just the highlights in a life 
that has been one long success story. 
Perhaps the nicest part of that success 
is that all who know her agree that it 
couldn’t have happened to a nicer per- 
son. 

Licia Albanese was born in Bari, Italy, 
in 1913, the second youngest of six chil 
dren. Her father, a successful importer, 
was a great lover of music, as are most 
Italians, and 
(short for 


when the Licia 
Felicita, “happi- 


ness’) expressed the desire to study sing- 


young 


meaning 
ing, he agreed readily. This was when 
she was thirteen. One year later, Licia 


unexpectedly made her debut. As she 


48 


recalls it, “My parents were giving a 
father 


was terrified. 


party, and all of a sudden, my 
decided I should sing. | 
\ll those people. Finally I agreed. But 
I was so shy, I turned my back on all 
the guests and sang facing the wall.” 
Prophetically enough, the aria she sang 
was Visst? D’Arte, from Tosca, which is 


one of her favorite roles even today 
and one which she sang last’ season 
at the Metropolitan. 

\fter this inauspicious debut, Alba- 


nese went on studying for four more 


years. Then, one night, fate stepped in. 
She had gone to a small opera house 
with some triends to hear Madame But 
terfly. A few minutes before the curtain 
was to go up, the distraught manager of 
the company came to her seat. The 
soprano was sick. He knew Licia was a 
singer and that she knew the role. 
Would she go on in it, or would he have 
Albanese took 


a deep breath, said a quick prayer to her 


to refund all the money? 


two favorite saints, Anthony and Francis 
“But 
that’s where the movie story ends,” she 


{ 


of Assisi, and agreed to go on. 
remembers, “no wild ovation, no Metro- 
politan contract. I saved the show, but 
that was all.” 

But the Albanese 
started one year later, when she won a 


career really got 
nationwide contest to find new opera 
“There 
“and they 
Then they 


singers. were 360 of us,” she 
weeded us down to 
took us to a small 
opera house near Rome and ran off the 


thing. 


recalls 
eighty. 


They had a big crowd, and they 
sold tickets. They made lots of lire. 
Ihe prize was 500 lire for the four 
winners, the soprano, mezzo, tenor, and 
baritone, and a two-week contract. Four 
days the contest went on. I nearly died. 
But I won it. Two weeks later I was 
back and I sing Michaela in Carmen. 
They make it my night, and give me lots 
of presents. Finally, I was a singer.” 
What 
years of struggle that lay ahead of her, 


Licia doesn’t mention is the 


vears in which she was just another 


singer in a country where even the 
laundresses belt out arias while they 
hang the wash. There were times when 
the obstacles which stood in her way 
scemed insurmountable, and she thought 
of abandoning her career. Then, her 
father became desperately ill. Doctors 
said it would only be a matter of days 
before he died. Licia rushed home to 
Bari. This seemed too much to bear, and 
she had just about decided to give up 
singing. Then, ‘on his deathbed, he 
father made her promise to continue 
with her career. She never broke that 
promise. 

Finally, her talent and perseverance 
paid off. She was summoned to La Scala, 
mecca of all Italian opera singers, and 
made her debut there in Butterfly, a 
role which she still considers lucky and 
which she always sings when she makes 
her debut in a new opera house, 

\fter the La Scala debut, Licia rapidly 
rose to become one of the best-known 
in Italy. 
It was at this time that she recorded The 
Heart of La Boheme, a record album 
in which she sang opposite the famed 


and busiest young sopranos 


tenor Benjamino Gigli and which first 
introduced her to American audiences. 
It was at this time also that she sang 
before Pope Pius XI and became the 
first woman to perform over the Vatican 
radio station. 

Eventually, 
prano spread across Europe, and Al 
banese was asked to star at the Covent 
Garden Opera in London for a season. 


word of the young s0- 


“The war was just beginning to 
threaten,”’ she remembers, “and it took a 
while to get a passport. But finally it 
came, and I went to London.” 

While she was singing at Covent Gar- 
den, Edward Johnson, then head of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, heard 
her and asked her to join the company. 
“I accepted,” she recalls, “and the pa 
pers were drawn up. But when it was 
time to sign them, I saw how long I 
would be away from Italy, and I remem- 
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bered I had a lot of concerts, so I never 
signed these contracts.” 

Instead, she went back to Italy, and 
the war began. All of a sudden her out- 
door concerts were canceled, and even 
the indoor ones were occasionally inter- 
rupted by the piercing wail of air-raid 
The Metropolitan beckoned 
There was an agonizing wait for 


sirens. 
again 
a passport. Finally, it came through. 
Licia signed the contracts and embarked 
for America. As the Albanese family 


gathered tearfully to bid farewell to 
by TOM RYAN 


their departing member, one of Licia’s 
sisters thrust a letter of introduction 
into her hand. It was to Joseph Gimma, 
a native of Bari, who had gone to Amer- 
ica as a child, and was now a successful 
stock broker. Gimma was the first man 
Licia met in America, and for six years, 
while she kept refusing to think of any- 
thing except her career, he waited for 
her to accept his proposals of marriage. 
It was six years before she said yes. 
Licia’s attention was focused on one 
objective: her debut at the Metropoli- 


tan. She had cajoled Johnson into al- 
lowing her to sing her “lucky” role first. 
And so it was as the hapless Japanese 
girl, Cio-Cio San, that Albanese 
upon the American musical scene one 
night in the winter of 1940. The next 


burst 


morning, the critics were agreed: a new 
star had appeared in the American oper- 
atic firmament. 

Unlike many other singers, Licia re- 
fused to accept the success of her debut. 
She continued to work hard at her sing- 
ing and still does today. This past sum- 


Jacques Lowe 
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Albanese at home: “I was learning new roles and 
doing all my housework, too, cooking, cleaning” 


mer was the first since she started sing- 
ing when she wasn’t studying a new role. 
Added to her ambition was a charming 
lassitude, which she expresses today by 
saying, “I no can be bothered. Oh, some- 
times I get excited, but only for a half 
take it easy.” 

When she first came to 


hour. Otherwise, I 
America, Licia 
shared an apartment with singer Stella 
Roman, who like most Italians 
has a great zest for life, always begged 


Roman. 


\lbanese to go out more, especially dur- 
ing the evenings when she wasn’t sing- 


ing. Licia preferred to stay home. “I’m 
tired,” she used to say, “I don’t want to 
rum around. You go. I'll go to bed.” 
With this attitude, it’s no wonder that 
Joe Gimma had to wait six years. 
When America entered the war, Al 


banese entered it too. She was a tireless 
worker, appearing in numberless benefit 
shows, at Bond drives, working on com- 
mittees, and continuing her own career. 
Eventually, the strain began to show in 
her voice, necessitating a complete rest 
But 
“I’ve never refused a charity per 


for several months Licia didn’t 
mind 
formance,” she says quietly, “and I never 


will, When God 
have to give something in return. So I 


gives you a gift, you 


I don’t care who it’s for, Catholic, 


sing. 
Protestant, or Jew. God has given me a 
voice. I use it.” 

Finally, when the war ended, Albanese 
citizen and an 
After all the years 
of waiting, Joseph Gimma got the girl 


he wanted. 


became an American 


American housewife. 


This added another dimen- 
to Albanese’s life: a housewife. “I 
was learning new roles,” she says, “and 
I was doing all my homework too. You 
know, cooking 


sion 


cleaning, and sewing.” 
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In 1952, the Gimmas had a son, Jo- 
seph Anthony Gimma, Jr., and Licia’s 
life was complete. Today, her Pierrino, 
as she calls the boy, is the center of he 
morning he comes into 
talk,’ she says. “And 
him 


world. “Every 


my room and we 


when I on tour, | write every 


LO 
day, and he saves the letters until I come 
home and we can read them together.” 
Recently, when Pierrino started in kin- 
dergarten, Licia reported to a friend, in 
typical Albanese fashion, ““My poor Pier- 
He 


morning. 


rino. has to go to school every 
How fatiguing!” 

The juggling of career and marriage 
is an arduous trick for most women, but 
\lbanese has managed it by the simple 
expedient of keeping the two completely 
separate. At home, a spacious apartment 
on New York’s Park Avenue, she is Mrs. 
Joe Gimma, wife of the successful stock 
broker. Outside, 


And the two lives rarely conflict. Gimma, 


she is Licia Albanese. 
who loves opera almost as much as he 
loves Licia, attends every performance 
she gives at the Metropolitan and han- 
dles most of the details which Licia finds 
fatiguing. 
Recently, 
coming concert tour, Licia reported, “I 


while discussing her up 
sing in Dallas or Texas or some place 
Eureka.” Eureka, 
asked? “I don’t know 
she replied. “Ask Joe, he knows. I only 
Eureka the first 
act of La Boheme, they lose something, 
and then and they 
eureka!” 

But despite her vagueness about geog- 
raphy, there is nothing slipshod about 
the Albanese career. Today, aftér more 
than twenty years of singing, she is a 


then I go to Kansas, 


she was states,” 


remember because in 


they find it, say 


Albanese at the Met: Above. a scene from “‘Manon;” 
but Albanese’s favorite role is “Madame Butterfly” 


Sedge i 


bigger star than ever. She is one of the 
few opera singers in America to have an 
organized fan club. The Albanese ad- 
mirers give a dinner each year in Licia’s 
honor and present her with an appro- 
priate gilt. Three years ago they started a 
charm bracelet for her, with a gold but- 
terfly, inscribed with the 
New York debut. Last since she 
was sailing to Italy a few days after the 
dinner, they added a Saint Christopher 
medal. 


date of he 
year, 


One of the few top stars who continu 
ally learns new roles, Licia is critical of 
the younger opera singers. “They have 
beautiful “but no 


heart. Everything they sing sounds the 


voices,” she states, 
same. Everything comes from the voice 
no feeling. When I was studying, wi 
learned. Nobody was in such a_ hurry 


We learned acting. We learned how to 


walk. These girls today, they think you 
don’t have to act, you just sing, In 
opera, that’s not enough. And _ the cos 


tumes. You can’t walk in the long skirts 
the walk on the street. Small 
steps. You must take small steps. They 
don’t want to take the But they 
should.” 


Way you 


time. 


\lbanese, by the way, does more than 
spend time learning how to walk in het 
For her Violetta in 
La Traviata, which many feel to be her 


costumes. role as 
finest achievement, she designed all of 
her costumes. In addition, she does all 
of her own makeup, even the difficult 





THOMAS C. RYAN, formerly on the staff of 
Collier's, has since worked on the Otto Premin- 
ger movie Joan of Arc. He is now free-lancing 


for magazines and plans to do a movie script 
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Japanese disguise for Madame Butterfly. 
And her attention to the smallest details 
bisa legend in opera. When she did the 
scenes from Otello for the Mario Lanza 
pmovie Serenade, she held up the shoot- 
ping for several hours while she learned 
‘how to walk down a long staircase with- 
out looking for the steps. It was her con- 
Ptention that Desdemona wouldn't have 
to look for the steps in her own house. 
Again, when she learned the role of the 
‘glamorous opera singer Tosca, she spent 
rdays learning how best to employ the 
} walking stick she uses in her first-act en- 
trance. Nor does her vigilance end when 
the role has been mastered. Recently, 
while singing Tosca, the baritone pushed 
her especially hard when he flung her on 
the sofa. The sofa moved, and Albanese 
was so startled that she let out a gasp. 
Later, several critics commented upon 
this effective bit of acting, and now it 
is part of Licia’s performance. 

Some of her admirers feel that she goes 



















































































































































































too far in her attempt to act a part to 
the hilt. In the last act of Tosca, the 
heroine throws herself from the battle- 
f the — ments of the Castel’ San Angelo. Most 
ve an | Sopranos are content to walk up to the 
e ad- | edge, then step off. Not Albanese. She 
jicia’s | runs up the steps and flings herself off. 
ppro- Two years ago, she played the scene 
rteda | with such abandon that she missed the 
| but. | mattress she was supposed to land on 
{ her | and wrenched her leg badly. This didn’t 
e she | stop her. She still flings herselt off, only 
+r the | now she makes sure that a stagehand is 
opher stationed nearby in case she does it too 
realistically. 
rtinu- Looking back on a career crowned 
cal of [| With success both public and personal, 
have | Albanese feels that her proudest moment 
it no § came when she was selected two years in 
ls the | 2 tow to perform the leading roles in 
voice, | La Traviata and La Boheme under the 
y we direction of Arturo Toscanini. ‘He 
aoe asked me to sing with him once,” she 
ow to | Tecalls, “but I had a contract, and I 
k vou | “uldn’t. Then, when he stopped con- 
g. In | ducting opera, I wept. I thought, ‘Now 
ne I'll neve; ~ vith Toscanini.’ But God 
tote good, He did the operas on the 
Small | ‘dio, and I didn’t miss him that time.” 
They When preparing for a full season at 
hee the Met, in which she sang Tosca, 
Madame Butterfly, La Traviata, La 
than | Boheme, and J Pagliacci, Albanese felt 
i ve that perhaps she was singing too many 
ta in roles. “The one temperament I have,” 
so her she reports “is that I never sing too 
all of much. I say, ‘No, I won't sing this many 
aa roles.” After all, the only way a singer 
ficult % & become a great star is to sing just a 
very few parts and make them all her 
cae own, This way, people don’t just come 
to hear Boheme, they come to hear Al- 
& of banese in Boheme. Then you are a star. 
min- Today, I sing too many roles, but I don’t 
0 know how much longer the voice lasts. 
rip’ 








While it does, I want to sing all I can. 
After, who knows? Maybe alter, I just 
stay home and be with Pierrino, if he 
isn’t all grown up by then.” 

There seems litthe immediate danger 
of Licia retiring. Her rich, dark voice 
is better now than it ever was, and even 
if opera becomes a strain, there is always 
the field of lieder, where a singer can 
go on forever. But Licia isn’t worrying. 
“IT can’t be bothered,” she says, “I leave 
it to God and my saints. They know 
best.” 

But when the time comes, Licia will 
probably know it before anyone else 
does. Where her singing is concerned, 
there is no conceit or false modesty 
about her. If a fan comes up to her to 
gush over a performance that Albanese 
doesn’t feel was up to her usual standard, 
she will say, “No, I wasn’t as good as 
I should be.” On the other hand, when 
she feels she was really in fine voice, 
she has been known to announce to the 
stagehands, her fellow cast members, 
or even to the world at large, “I was 
good tonight. Oh yes, I was good.” 





Everyone who knows Licia Albanese 
has a favorite story to tell of her, but 
perhaps the most typical example of the 
public reaction to this warm and wondei- 
ful woman came when Licia appeared 
on the Martha Deane radio show a tew 
years ago. In the course of interviewing 
her, Miss Deane “Tell us 
your son,” and waited, expecting the 
usual stock reply, “Oh, he’s very good,” 

To Albanese, however, the question 


said, about 


presented too good an opportunity to 
miss. She launched ten-minute 
description of Pierrino’s day, containing 
such details as, “Then I play catch with 
him, then I put him on the potty, and 
then I get him dressed for the day.” 
As Licia went on, endearing herself 
in the process to all the listeners, Miss 
Deane determined to Licia back 
at least once a year, which she still does. 


into a 


have 


Finally, Albanese wound up her orgy of 
doting maternal description by summing 
Pierrino up thus: “He’s a nice one.” 

Miss Deane spoke for all who knew 
and love Albanese when she replied, 
“So are you.” 





TREE, FISH AND BIRD 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


Gamboge willows fall beside the house 

in tremulous descent, their sortilege 

luring us past the prim and parted hedge 

away from rake and fire. Transformed I douse 
tweeds, skin and soul in niagara of green 

and sense that, like a salmon, could I mount 


that vertical river, well might I discount 


the busy net, the threat of the tureen, 


the varnished idol on a clubhouse wall, 


the photographic in memoriam, 


the drear descent to cat’s feast. Is such all 

that crowns the thrust, that fierce and finny flight 
through tiers of time, law’s hoops, wronging the right 
of gravity until the falls are dumb? 


Enshrined within my heart I have the tree 


and black-spear salmon in its mystic flight; 


shining in dawns beyond the savage night 


of instinct, angled the way I am I see 


what is not seen by salmon flashing, flashing 


up those silver splendors. Chickadee 


splits the willow’s watery facade, dashing 
in what panic from what dread? Oh, where 


is found that ultimate grandeur of the bird? 


Museum or hat? Reign, sprites, in hearts that care! 


Willow, salmon, chickadee, in me 
you will have traffic with Eternity 
because God through a woman spoke the Word. 
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Lay Viewpoint 


TO WRITE A SMART and snappy 


ment with which you don’t agree is easier than to write 


answer to some state- 


seriously—and more of a temptation. But often seriousness 
is not only more virtuous but more convincing, so | am 
replying thus to unfair remarks by some of the clergy 
about the Catholic college woman. ‘These remarks come 
from the typewriter of Father Fichter, who has dealt statis- 
tically with parishes in his books and articles. This survey 
gives only one side of a highly debatable subject. Father 
Fichter should, in justice, get the viewpoint of the laity. 

Put briefly. the article says that many college women are 
often more trouble than they are worth to the priests of 
their parishes, in sins of omission and cominission both; 
he tells of their inability to mix with the hoi polloi after 
years of higher education, their brush-off of their pastors 
who are so different from the “brilliant professors” at col- 
lege. their refusal to do trivial or in fact any kind of jobs 
around the parish. 

I have no doubt that there are some college women who 
think themselves a cut above other people, though so many 
go to college these days that I don’t think many people think 
about it at all. 


that I haven't the least idea who amone them has been to 


In my own church guild IT can trankly say 
college and who has not. There is nothing to distinguish 
them, though it is no doubt true that college has opened new 
mental visions and vistas to its graduates. One would think 
their pastors would welcome this and what it implies, but 
in some instances it appears they don't 

The college woman has heard about the liturgy and the 
Mystical Father 
“plans, principles, and blueprints in an idealistic way,” and 


Body, says Fichter; she has picked up 


she may “pretend to be shocked that the pastor is not up 


he il she is 


on these matters.” One can hardly blame 
shocked in such a case. 
Mystical Body or the 


isn’t up on these matters, why isn’t he? 


What is wrong about discussing the 


liturgy with your pastor? And if he 


“Lay” Activities 


THE REASON THE PASTOR has no time to talk about 
the Mystical Body with his idealistic parishioner, says the 
article, is because he is worried with debts. with the school, 
with putting a new roof on the convent—all of which “by 
the way,” says Father Fichter, “are ‘lay 

Well, if they are, 


could see some of the letters [| have received, and not always 


ClLIViIn 

try and get them. | wish Father Fichter 
from women but from men. too—architects, Contractors— 
who want to help and give then practical experience; if 
a pastor accepted some of these offers, maybe it would give 
him time to discuss the Mystical Body and the liturgy. which 
are really more important than the structures he is worrying 
about. The president of a large woman’s college said to me 
sadly that he is a trustee of his church and eager to help 
in many ways; he is continually brushed off My one dury 
each year is to carry a pole of the canopy tor the Forty 
Hours,” he said, and bitterly. 


Even as I write 


all this, | know it is untair to the pastors 





\Veman te Weman 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


who have not complained to Father Fichter. They are the 
ones to whom college women and every other woman in the 
parish flies to help because he wants them and welcomes 
them. He needs their help and uses it, But what of the 
parishes where the pastor does not have and does not want 
to have any social activity. 

There is of course always the personal equation to be 
considered. [ have known pastors to be irritated at a mere 
suggestion, feeling their rights have been interfered with, 
I have seen others—and brilliant men too—very willing to 
talk with one of these women on spiritual matters. And it 
is not always a question of a superior intellect on the part 
of the pastor. I knew a priest who did not have niech of this 
quality and who was in a very cerebral community. Every- 
one liked him: he was confessor and friend to his people and 
everyone wanted his help in every plan, as he did _ theirs. 
He was a spiritual priest and a humble man—a quality of 
use to laity and clergy alike. The Curé d’Ars, for instance, 
was that kind of priest, and so was Saint Pius X. 

Father Fichter says it is true that the parish does not 
offer opportunities for “upward mobility” and he further 
elucidates this erudite phrase: “From the point of view of 
status, doors are closed to the laity. It is the clergy who 
have the positions of prestige. The layman can be subordi- 
nate and the laywoman a handmaiden.” 

Well, I'm perfectly willing to be a handmaiden. What 
was good enough for Our Lady is good enough for me. But I 
do fail to follow this statement. The phrasing is certainly 
unfortunate, too, for it sounds as if the clergy were aloof 
rather than the educated parishioner. 


ICs All Comparative 


The whole matter is comparative. [| know a parish with 
a wondertul library where each woman takes a half day a 


month to work in it; | know another parish where the 


women have tried and tried to get a small parish library 
started and have been ignored. [| know a_ parish where 
women tried in vain to get a study club going for the teen- 
agers. [| know a parish where there is never a High Mass 
on Sundays though the lay people have asked for one. Who 
fails here? What price upward mobility? 

Consider now the Ladies of Charity, a completely Catholic 
group who do all the things some say the college women in 
their parishes won't do—visit the aged and the sick and 
children and babies in homes, give Easter and Christmas 
parties to the neglected old and young. And they work 
under a priest) moderator too. They work freely and 
competently and need no prodding. 

I know a laywoman, rebuffed by her pastor in her efforts, 
who said sadly, “We don’t want to argue with Father all 
And last year 


a college woman, a religious in a well-known congregation, 


the time. But we do wish he would like us.” 


a woman who is ready to teach Latin, instruct a child, or 
sweep a floor, said to me, half seriously, half laughing, that 
she was a bit old to write a book but she had got to thinking 
She has 


Listen, 


about it after reading a book called Listen, Sister, 
the title fort hers all ready. She is going to call it, 
Father. 
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Love alone links man to God and 


only love repairs a broken link 





REPAIRING 

THE 
BROKEN 

LIN 


by Gerard Rooney, C.P. 


There is a vast difference between a 
broken doll lying in the arms of a 
saddened child and a_ Broken Body 
writhing in agony on the arms of a 
cross. 

Despite the difference, yet there is 
something basic in common between 
them. Each’ tragedy arises from some- 
thing broken. Each in its own way dram- 
atizes the upheaval of law, the violent 
invasion of order and harmony. Each 
presents a plea for restoration, for 
reparation. 

In the case of the child’s doll we deal 
with something which had been loved 
for what it was. Now, with detached 
head and dangling arm, it has suddenly 
become something it was not meant to 
be. The doll looks ugly and unreal and 
makes the memory of its former loveli 
ness all the more painful. A cry is wrung 
from the heart of a child as its whole 
nature pleads for the thing to be re- 
stored to what it should be. 

It is cheerful evidence of the _ basic 
goodness of mankind that people are 
always sympathizing with the plight of 
the child. Parents are ever offering to 
fix the damaged doll in order to mend 
the broken heart. Such restoration is 


possible because of our basic belief in 


reason, in law and order. We know that 
children were made not for tears but 
for laughter. We are inclined to such 
works of restoration because ol some 
hidden desire to right wrongs and to 
restore broken things to what they 
should be. 

Now if imperfect men know how to 
be so good, what must we say of the 
goodness of God? He is the source of 
all goodness and Goodness is His name. 
How shall we measure the divine com 
passion as God looks upon the earth 


and beholds all 1 piuitul tragedies 
which have overtaken the children He 
created? If an earthly father can melt 
with pity for a child with a broken doll, 
how must God be moved to infinite pity 
when He gazes on those He created in 


] ly ] 
e and no sees) smashed, 


His own imag 


l 


broken, misguided, and even at times 
utterly perverse? 
How does He fee ind what has He 
done about it? These irc reasonable 
questions for the urt human heart. 
The clearest answer God ever gave was 
on Mount Calvary two thousand years 
ago. At that time, most men refused to 
accept God's answet The learned 
Greeks thought it foolish to try to heal 
the hurts of humanity by dying on a 
tree. The religious Jews thought it 
scandalous for God to die on a cross. 
Yet that is precisely what God did. It is 
the basic teaching of Christianity that 
God. came to earth in the form of man 
and repaired the broken iink between 
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God and man by His life in 


atonement for our sins, winning for us a 


oflering 


second chance to once again share God's 
life and life where all the 
hurts of body and soul are healed for- 


everlasting, 


ever. 

Just as it appeared to be foolishness 
to the ancient Greek philosophers, so 
also it appears to be foolishness to many 
modern pagans. It 
block to 


is also a stumbling 


many so-called religious lead 
ers today, even as it seemed blasphemous 
to the Jews of yesterday. The cross re 


mains meaningless.to so many Jews and 
they 
derstand what God is. 


Gentiles because have failed to un- 


Having lost sight 


of the meaning of God, they have failed 
to understand the meaning of. sin. 
Having denied the reality of sin, they 


have 


Yet, 
and what man should b« 


lost 
the distance 


belief in the reality of guilt. 


between what man is 
is measured by 


sin. Just as true religion binds man to 


God, so it is sin which breaks the link 
between man and God and thus cuts 
man off from the Source of life. 


Even while denying the reality of sin 
and guilt, the modern mind of man is 
tortured by a sense of guilt. The bur- 
geoning science of psychiatry has opened 
the gaping wounds from which the sin 
ful nature of man has suffered from the 
beginning of history. Graphically th 
psychiatrists have the 
that are constantly spewed 
up by the human spirit. All the obses 
sions and the 
compulsions, 


and 


portrayed vol- 


canic evils 


inhibitions, fears, anxie- 
and 


hatreds 


ties, the burning 
resentments, 
the tyrannous cravings and pitiful en 


slavements, the 


dee P seated 


lust, greed, deceit, and 
that are always breaking 
forth in blasphemy and murder, rape 


seli-delusions 


and violence, thievery and lying, quar 
reling and cheating, all 
tions tear 


these aberra 
deface, 


They 


nature. 


down, and disgrace 


the dignity of man. are deformi 
ties, wounds of ow 


us to be 


They make 


something we were not meant 


to be. 
This, the modern pagan understands 
What he fails to understand is that we 


were meant to be in God’s image. They 


fail to understand this because they 
have forgotten God. For them, sin is 
no longer a rupture between God and 


man human disease. 


It’s simply a 
The sociologist today is often equally 
blind in diagnosing the human 


evils. Like the psychiatrist, the sociolo 


root of 


gist is often very expert in setting forth 
the evils of society. He can tell us that 
because men do not act as they should 
it cost United States citizens twenty bil 
lion dollars annually for crime preven 
tion and correction, Internationally, be 
cause men, it 


cost United States taxpayers forty bil 


men do not behave as 


lion dollars more for armaments just to 


54 


protect the from a_ militant, 


atheistic, international conspiracy. 


country 


Because men and women do not live 
as they should, there is one divorce tak- 
ing place for every two or three mar- 
riages, with the result that twelve mil- 
lion youngsters in the 
home 


nation are de- 
life. Thus it 
goes on. The sociologists paint vividly 


prived of normal 


the defacements of human society. The 
psychiatrist portrays with sickening ac- 


curacy the abnormalities of human na- 
ture. But both too often fail to see 
the root of the evil. 


the evil is found in the 
breaking of the link that binds man to 
God. This presupposes we know what 
God is. If modern man has lost sight 


The root of 


of the meaning of sin and guilt, it is 
because he has first lost sight of God. 
well be that many so-called re- 
ligious people have also lost sight of 


It may 


Him. Our Lord rebuked many of the 
religious Jews, because they did not 
know God. 


The Scriptures tell us God is every- 
where. We are surrounded by Him and 
He is present to our inmost thoughts. In 
fact, “In Him we 
have our being.” 


and move and 
(Acts, 17: 28) In the 
language of the philosophers, God has 
to be present to every thing He makes. 
\s First Cause of all things, He is inti- 
mately present to sustain the 
the 


live 


tiniest par- 
while His 
infinite energy pervades the most sweep 
ing orbit of the farthermost star. 

The tell us that while 
God is present to everything He makes, 
yet the manner of His presence differs. 
By divine He present 
within the soul in a special manner as 


ticle within tiniest atom 


theologians 


grace becomes 
Friend to friend, sharing His very secret 
of deity with the creature who has be- 
gun to partake of the divine nature. 
In fact, God is closer to us than we are 
the Our Lord 


Kingdom of God _ is 


to ourselves, 
told us that 
within us. 


say saints. 
the 
His great promise was that 
even as He the Father, so 
believed in Him, followed 
drank Him would 
by Him (John 6:58) 

The reality of this divine 
the reality of God, most urgent 
mystery to be preached to modern men. 
Sensuality, 


lived by 
those who 


Him, ate and 


live 
forever. 
presence, 
is the 


have 
the 
the, purity of 


materialism, scientism 


robbed even religious people of 


sense of God's presence, 


His being, and the tremendously pe 
sonal nature of sin between God and 
the sinner. When we ask how God feels 
when He looks upon the sinful earth 


many people imagine Him gazing down 
quizzically from some far-off corner of 
They understand 
how God is intimately present to them 


the cosmos. fail to 
even when they are actually committing 


the most outrageous sins. They fail to 


understand the divine anger as men 
rebel against God, defy God, seck to 
tear themselves away from Him even 
while using His power. They fail to 
understand the divine compassion at 
the results of sin as the infinitely good 


God 
sinful creatures. 


beholds the ravages wrought by 


It is a realization of this closeness of 
God to sinners as well as to saints which 
helps us to understand the means God 
chose for repairing the broken link ix 
tween man and God, the insolence of- 
fered the divine majesty, and the hor- 
rible evils caused to humanity by for- 
saking the source of life. Because the 
link is a bond of love and friendship, 
consequently it could not be repaired by 


force. Forced religion is an insult to 
God and man. God did not use His 
divine might. He used His gentleness 
and love. 


Every single pain which mankind has 


always been running away from, Our 
Lord took to Himself. In His own 
broken body and agonizing soul He 


bore all our infirmities. 
not with rebellion but with infinite com- 
He them with 
loving acceptance of His heavenly Fa- 
ther’s will. It was humanity's repara- 
tion for all its rebellion 


He bore them 


passion and love. bore 


against God, 
He bore them with infinite compassion 
for mankind, It was the greatest love 
you could show people, He said, to die 
for them. 

Wise men remind us that it was fitting 
for God to become Man and_ perform 
this tremendous work of reparation, of 
restoration. ‘They point out that while 
honor is measured according to the dig- 
nity of the one who gives the honor, 
yet injury is measured according to the 
one who receives the injury. Because of 
the infinite majesty of God, there is a 
certain limitless insolence and iniquity 
to sin. Yet, when it comes to making rep- 
aration for it, measured not 
by the receiver but by the giver. That 
is Why it was fitting for a Person who 


honor. is 


was both divine and human to offer to 
God mankind's 
reparation, 


apology and fitting 

Hence it is the mystery of Jesus Christ 
crucified that with it the secret 
of all God’s wisdom and power as well 
as the explanation for all the goodness 
and evil in the world. 
St. Paul 


abounds, 


carries 


Henceforth, as 
joyously remarks, where. sin 
God's found abun- 
dantly more for all who wish. it. 


grace is 


and tears 
Christ paid the debt 
And thus from God won grace; 


sy blood 


sy being lifted up for love, 

He won the human race, 

He drew our gaze upon Himsell 
To love Him face to face! 
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THE S7GNn POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Perfect Contrition 


I know that my time in this world is running out. I would 
feel much more secure if | could make a daily act of perfect 
contrition, I feel small and cheap to admit it, but I fea 
my contrition is only imperfect.—L. K., New York, N. Y. 


e 


You 


what is meant by perfect contrition. Our con- 


may have an exaggerated notion as to 





trition for personal sins is classified as imper- 


lect when our predominant attitude is  self- 

interest. This inferior contrition is sometimes 

- called attrition. It is prompted by a fear of 
C the penalties incurred—especially by grave sin. 
ce Thus, we sincerely regret our sins because such 
ABSOLVO infidelities will cost us dearly, rather than be- 
|| cause our disloyalties have been gravely offen- 


sive to the Almighty. Even this comparatively inferior con- 
trition is somewhat supernatural, because the worst punish 
ment to be incurred is the displeasure and loss of God. Since 
this caliber of contrition is somewhat supernatural, at least 
implicitly, it sufhces when reinforced, so to speak, by the 
Penance. 

without the 


sacrament ol 


But support of the divinely instituted sacra 


ment of Penance, perfect contrition is required for the for- 
giveness of sin. Our contrition for sin is perfect when our 


predominant attitude is sincere regard for the God whom 
we have offended despite His claims upon our ioyalty. To 
be prompted by this noble motive in all honesty does not 


imply that we have to disregard the less noble consideration 
of self-interest. The one motivation can accompany the other. 


Surely it should come easy to any sincere person to say to 


himself and to God: Even though I were to vo scot-lree of 
punishment for my disloyalties to God, | am nonetheless sin 
cerely sake of the 


God Himself, and I will exemplify my sincerity by 


sorry for those infidelities, for the eood 


doing 
to make sure the future will not be 


old 


my utmost 


repetition 


of the same story. 


Contradictory? 


I always understood that a suicid was not entitled to 
a church funeral. Has ihe rule been changed? When 
announcements are read on Sunday, we are asked 1o pray 


for the departed souls of the week 
prayers been discontinued? 


But why 
B. K., Wasuincron, D. C 


have publi 


\ccording to the law, church burial is to be denied to those 
1240). But the 
belore actual 


guilty of deliberate suicide 
law makes 


(Canon same 


allowance for those who, death, 
Depending upon the means 
of suicide resorted to, it is not at all far-fetched to 
that there could be sufficient time as well as the disposition 
lor repentance. 
person 


give indications of repentance. 


assume 


Another consideration is that a deranged 
is irresponsible, suicide, 


Doubtful cases have to be referred to the bishop's othe. 


incapable of deliberate 


\s for public prayers for the deceased, on the occasion 


of Sunday Masses, customs vary according to the diocese 


or at least from parish to parish. There is no cut-and-dried 


rule. By praying publicly and in unison, the 


assured. 


prayers ire 
But the most proper time to pray for the departed 
is with the 
memoration for the Departed. 


the celebrant of Mass when he prays the Com 
This prayer of remembrance 
is said during every Mass, between the time ol the consecra 
tion and the Pater Noster. 


ing the Mass with a missal in English. 


Hence, the advantage of follow- 
The Mass 
book—enables us to accompany the celebrant in an orderly 


missal—o1 


way and to pray with him who is our spokesman before 
the Almighty. 


No Danger 


My husband is unbaptized. } g 
him t 


the Church, I was advised not to urge o be baptized 


by a minister. Buta friend of mine says that because he 
is not baptized, our marriage can be annulled. Did he 
receive the sacramental grace of matrimony?—k. P., SANTA 
CLARA, CALIF. 
\s to your husband’s possible baptism before marriage, 
you were correctly advised. In conscience, you could not 
have encouraged him to seek baptism under heretical aus- 
pices. To manv of those outside the Church, this stand 
would seem to smack of narrow-mindedness, of an attitude 


of exclusiveness which, in inelegant terms. might be dubbed 
as spiritual snobbishness. Properly understood, we do admit 
in attitude of exclusiveness—based pon the conviction 
that one religion is not and cannot b rood as any other, 
that there is only one religion whi . oughly true 
nd that that religion is Catholic Christianity To sav the 
very. least. we deserve credit) for actin n logical accord 
with our convictions. 

Pay no attention to the opinion hat vour marriage s 
in danger of annulment, on the score that vour husband 
is unbaptized. You obtained the proper dispensation, all 
other preliminaries were in order, id vou were married 
before a duly authorized priest Your marriage contract 
is sound 100 per cent, even though n unbaptized person. ts 
not entitled to receive the sacramental grace of matrimony. 


Vatican Radio 
When the Holy Father broadcasts idio message, does 
he de pe nd upon the co-operation f } wtho es? 
HH: &., En Paso. TExAs. 
Although surrounded by Italian territory, Vatican City is 


a sovereign, independent state. In 1929, when the treaty with 
Italy was signed, Pope Pius XI could have recovered more ot 
the Papal States, including even a corridor to the sea, had 


he so wished. But the Vicar of Christ decided upon only 


enough territory to exemplify, as a point of right and 
principle, his status as a temporal ruler and his political 
independence of all other nations. \s the Ruler of the 


State of Vatican City, the Pope does not depend upon out 
side civil authorities. 
Since 1931, the 


station, 


Vatican has had its own radio 
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installed and supervised by Marconi, inventor of wireless 
Its call letters are HV]. 
the most important feature of this station. 


telegraphy. Papal addresses are 
During World 
War II, invaluable service was rendered by HVJ in behall 
of prisoners of war and their families. Ever since, this 
station has been broadcasting in about thirty languages, es- 
pecially to the persecuted behind the Lron Curtain. Up-to- 
the-minute improvements have offset Communist attempts to 


jam the messages. 


Adrift 


My brother fell away from the Church, then married out- 
side the Church. He claims he still believes in God and 
the Catholic Chirch, but considers ti unnecessary to attend 
and I do to 


church to worship God. What can my mothe 
influence him?—R. W., Fort WortnH, TEXAs. 


First of all, redouble your prayers, because your brother is 
so badly adrilt as to need a special erace. Belore he can 
be persuaded to do the right thing, he must be convinced 
that he is now in the wrong. Belief in the Church includes 
belief in her teaching, ruling, and sanctifying competence. 
We cannot really believe in the ruling power of the Church, 
and then logically worship God according to personal whim. 
For us, the “how” of the First and Third Commandments 
of God is specified by the precept of the Church, obliging us 
to attend the Sacrifice of the Mass. Unless we have lost 
mur faith in the Mass, we can think of no more fitting way 
to pay our respects to God. His marriage has not been graced 
by the sanctifying power of the Church. If his belief in 
God and the Church were sound, he would realize that, in 
marrying outside the Church, he has snubbed God. In all 
probability, the children will take their cue from. thei 
parents. Your brother could have married the 
girl” within the Church 


“orand Jewish 


We had read only a few lines of your tragic pen picture 
when we suspected the final detail—your brother's Catholic 
education was limited to elementary school. High school and 
college years are a much more dangerous age bracket. Edu 
cation under so-called neutral auspices is, quite possibly, the 
predominant factor in leakage from the Church. Problems 
similar to your brother’s come to our attention daily 
Within the space of eighteen years, four visits with your 
brother is a low score, and in all that time you have not 
even mentioned his problem. When so much is at stake, 


why not correspond with him? On plan to have your mother 


appeal to him? And to have his parish priest visit him? As 
for influential pamphlets, it is worth a try. Write to The 
Paulist Press, 401 W. 59 St., New York 19, N. Y.. for a com 
plete list. From 500 inexpensive choices, you can select what 


you think best adapted. 


No Shortage 


Jt i importa ha e have a list of twent Catholics 
who have bee prominent in politics and literature during 
the past fifty years.—C. R., SOMERVILLE, MAss 
The only problem is to select twenty from among hundreds, 
the world ove: Within the field of politics we mention 
the following: Chancellor Adenauer, Prime Minister De 


Postmas 


Robert | 


Valera, Premier De Gasperi, President: Magsaysay 
rs General James A. Farley, Frank C. Walker, 
Hannegan; Secretaries of Labor Maurice J. Vebin, Martin 
P. Durkin, James P. Mitchell; Attorneys General J. Howard 
McGrath, James P. McGranery; Ambassador Joseph P. Ken 
nedy and Senator Robert F. Wagner, Sr. Within the field 
of literature we find the Rev. Karl Adam, Katherine M. 
Bregy, Christopher Dawson, Joyce Kilmer, Fulton Oursler, 


Frances Parkinson Keyes, James Bishop, William 


Thomas 








Walsh, the Rey. Thomas Merton, Hilaire Belloc, Gilbert K, 
Chesterton. We suggest that your club invest in a copy 
of The American Catholic Who’s Who, published by Romig, 
979 Lakepointe Rd., Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. 


Bullfighting 


lim a sports fan but can’t understand the Church’s justi. 
fication of bullfighting. What would St. Francis of Assisi 
think of such a sport?@—]. N., Lone Bracu, Cai. 


No doubt, St. Francis takes a dim view of bullfighting, bear- 
baiting, cockfighting, and the like. So do we. Your ideas 
as to the relationship between men and irrational animals 
are sound. So are the ideas of the Church, which does not 
On the one hand, 


since an animal lacks an immortal soul, it is not a person 


and never did justify cruelty to animals. 


and has no rights. On the other hand, Divine Providence 
Animals 
may be used for any lawlul purpose, even when suflering 


has assigned animals for our use, not for abuse. 


and death are entailed, as in the case of vivisection. To 
cause an animal unnecessary pain or death is sinful, inas 
Furthermore, cruelty 
toward animals has a brutalizing effect upon the tormento 
and may spring from or lead to sadism. 


much as contrary to right reason. 


USA-Vatican Envoy 


Why is there no exchange of ambassadors between our 
country and the Vatican?—T. H., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAs. 


here is no good reason. Diplomatic 
relations between this country and _ the 
Papal States began in 1784, when Medi 
terranean ports were made available 
to our ships. Relations were established 


on a consular basis in 1797, and in 1847, 






under President Polk, upgraded to th 
status of a full diplomatic ministry. ‘This 


7. 
A eo 1" 
Wee 


relationship was maintained until 1867 


< 


when Congress refused to provide ade 







Ze 


quate funds. According to Secretary ol 
State Seward, Congressional action left 


SE 


\ the mission “still existing, but without 
~® compensation.” Just what 


Congress to discontinue funds is not 


S.__ 


influenced 


4, 


clear. It may have been the impression that the Papal gov 
ernment had banned the American Protestant Church from 
the City of Rome. This charge was branded as a false accusa- 
tion by Rufus King, the American minister. The immediate 
wake of the Civil War was a time of confusion, and Lin 
coln’s successor was no help. 

Many Americans do not realize that the Pope is not only 
spiritual head of the Catholic Church but also the inde- 
pendent ruler of a sovereign state. I iny Vatican City is no 
mere concession granted the Pope by the Italian government 
Rather, it betokens an acknowledgment of His Holiness’ 
centurics-old right as a temporal ruler. Even in the case ol a 
Catholic government, a properly balanced relationship be 
tween Church and State is a mutual ambition. However, a 
divorce between the two fosters no relationship whatever and 
engenders antagonism. If the U.S.A. were to be consistent, 
we should have no diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
lor the Queen of England is, legally, the head of the Church 
of England. Not only non-Catholic countries—such as Hol 
land, Finland, and England—maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, but even non-Christian countries, such as 
Nationalist China, Japan, Pakistan, Syria. 
prompted Roosevelt and Truman to send a personal ambassa 


The reasons which 


dor to the Vatican are more than sufficient to warrant the 
resumption of full diplomatic relations. 























STAGE 
AND SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 


In “Seawife,” Joan Collins is a nun shipwrecked at sea during the early days of World War II 





as sagt ok 


The New Plays 
The current interest in Eugene O’Neill’s dramas _ brings 
two of his plays to Broadway. A MOON FOR THE MIS- 
BEGOTTEN, his last writing, is a brooding analysis of 
souls in torment, an overlong, often tedious contempla- 


tion, and perhaps the least satisfying of his plays. The 
principal figure is James Tyrone, Jr., the dissolute elder 
brother of Long Day’s Journey Into Night There are 


flashes of the tremendous, misused talent which O'Neill 
possessed, but the play’s excessive length and the absence 
of any compensating moral values in the monotonous mor- 
bidity overwhelm the occasional passages in which eloquence 
and force are so dramatically utilized The playing in 
this instance is tremendous, with Wendy Hiller, Franchot 
Tone, and Cyril Cusack scoring brilliantly throughout. 

A diluted, musicalized O'Neill comes with NEW GIRL IN 
TOWN, a song and dance version of Anna Christie, with 
Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter, Cameron Prud'homme, and 
George Wallace as the principals. Veering only slightly 
from the original, the production’s musical numbers take 
their cue from the ribald, sensual tone of the drama, with 
the result that the evening is steeped in suggestive display. 
Of the principals, Miss Ritter is outstanding, but the others 
are always effective. The result of their effort, however, 
is morally objectionable in almost every direction. 
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Newcomer Hal Stalmaster is a young 
liberty fighter in “Johnny Tremain” 


Reviews in Brief 


sensationalism in a 


SEAWIFE skirts flashback story of a 
nun shipwrecked at sea in the early days of Worid War II. 
Together with three male survivors of a torpedoed ship, she 
bobs around the Indian Ocean on a rubber rait, finds tem- 


porary refuge on a deserted island, and is eventually res- 


While the 
the portrait of th 


cued. melodramatic passages are satisfactory, 


nun is blurred and ineffective due to a 
The fact keeps her identity 


secret from her fellow castaways, having lost her veil 


major casting error. that she 
in the 
contusion of the shipwreck, leads to romantic overtures 


The 


nun are 


and the 
Jo in Collins, 
per- 


he Faith, 


from one of the men SENSILIVILS 


neve 


true spirit of the 
and the 


{ 


formance spells “‘finis’” to the 


captured \ 


inevitable comparison with Deborah Kerr's 


cvcle of stories in which the 


nun is party to a romantic interlude. H¢ Knows, Mr. 
{ilison handled that theme with a delicacy and tact not 
evident in its carbon copies. On the credit side here are 
| xcepuionally good performances of Richard Burton, 
Basil Svdney, and Cy Grant, together with several action 


episodes which are strikingly staged. (20th Century-Fox) 


TREMAIN is a 


when the 


mary 


JOHNNY 


story set in 


lively Revol pe riod 
Sons of | 


from the colonies I hie 


B ¢ | t\ 1 ) 
»OSLON CTL CT¢ 


British 


organiz 


ing to oust the principal 


characters include such famous figures as Paul Revere, 
Samuel Adams, James Otis, and Josiah Quincy, with a 
sung apprentice silversmith as the focal poin Colortul, 
exciting, and authentic, this should have a wide audience 
and an enthusiastic response from tl yUNeSLETs New 


comer Hal Stalmaster makes an engaging and likable liberty 


fighter. (Buena Vista) 

Marilyn Monroe has made considerable progress as an 
actress under the tutelage of her co-star, Laurence Olivier, 
in THE PRINCE AND THE SHOWGIRL. lerrence 
Rattigan’s comedy failed miserably in its Broadway pre 


sentation last season, but this version does have 


sparkle 


or 
a 


and some chuckles. Regrettably, the basic idea leads only 
suggestiveness in dialogue and situation. But the Olivie ¢ 
performance, a magnificent Dit by Sybil Thorndyke, and Mig 
Monroe's first acting 
interesting moments. (Warner Bros.) 


evidence of ability provide sony 


Graham Greene's literate screenplay of George Bernard 
Shaw’s SAINT JOAN is also too literal an adaptation {o, 
the movie medium, It misses the opportunity to create , 
truly distinguished motion picture by adhering too closely 
to the limitations of the stage original. Shaw's interpreta. 
tion of Joan’s life and his rationalistic approach to her 
actions leave much to be desired, despite his eloquence, wit 
and intellectual fencing. There are brilliant interpreta. 
tions by Richard Widmark, Anton Walbrook, John Gielgud 
Felix Aylmer, and Barry Jones. Their powertul performances 
place newcomer Jean Seberg at an embarrassing disedvantage 





for her interpretation of Joan is wispy, amateurish, and 
often monotonous. Adults have not Siobhan 
McKenna or Harris in the Maid may 
accept this rather static substitute, (United Artists) 


who seen a 


Julic role of the 





Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracey 
co-star in “Desk Set,” movie version of the 
hilarious Man vs. Machine stage play 
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DESK SET is an adaptation of the Shirley Booth play with 
alterations designed to fit the co-starring talents of Spencet 
and 


Tracy Katharine Hepburn. The revisions improve th 
play, even if the casting does not, pointing up the satir 
in this Man vs Machine comedy. The absence of Miss Booth’s 
Wwhimiscal approach leaves a deep void, but the cast is gen 
with Joan Blondell, Dina Merrill, and Gig 


(20th Century-Fox) 


erally effective, 


Young assisting the able adult funfest. 


Oo 
1g 


Summer Playqguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: 


Angel in the Pawnshop; Bamboo Cross; Cradle Song; 
Harriett; Jenny Kissed Me; Late Arrival; Mrs. M 
Thing; Peter Pan; Ramshackle Inn; Slightly Delin 





FOR 
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some 


rnard 
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Song; 
. Me 
Delin 
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quent; The Song of Norway; Ten Little Indians; 
That Winslow Boy 


FOR ADULTS: 


A Day by the Sea; A Trip to Bountiful; A Very 
Special Baby; An Inspector Calls; Anastasia; Apple 
of His Eye; Arsenic and Old Lace; Bells are Ringing; 
By the Beautiful Sea; Caine Mutiny Court Martiai; 
Call Me Madam; Candida; Carousel; Charley’s Aunt; 
Command Decision;  Craig’s Wife; Dark is Light 
Enough; Dial M for Murder; Eugenia; Good as 
Gold; Gramercy Ghost; Happy Hunting; Harvey; 
Hide and Seek; Holiday for Lovers; Home is the 
Hero; I Remember Mama; King of Hearts; Late Love; 
Life with Father; Life with Mother; Livin’ the Life; 
Me and Juliet; Mister Johnson; Mr. Wonderful; 
Morning’s at Seven; My Fair Lady; My Three Angels; 
Naughty Marietta; Night Must Fall; No Time for 
Sergeants; Oklahoma; Ondine; Reclining Figure; Ro- 
salie; Saint Joan; Sandhog; Sabrina Fair; Show Boat; 


Jean Seberg in a scene from “Saint Joan.” 
La Her performance suffers by comparison with 
those of Siobhan McKenna and Julie Harris 


Southwest Corner; Speaking of Murder; The Boy 
Friend; The Chalk Garden; The Cocktail Party; 
The Confidential Clerk; The Desert Song; The Desk 
Set; The Desperate Hours; The Diary of Anne Frank; 
The First Gentleman; The Flowering Peach; The 
Glass Menagerie; The Grass Harp; The Great Sebas- 
tians; The Great Waltz; The Happiest Millionaire; 
The Hidden River; The Honeys; The Importance 
of Being Earnest; The King and 1; The Lark; The 
Living Room; The Loud Red Patrick; The Match- 
maker; The Merry Widow; The Most Happy Fella; 
The Ponder Heart; The Potting Shed; The Saint oj 
Bleecker Street; The Solid Gold Cadillac; The 
Strong Are Lonely; The Teahouse of the August 
Moon; The Wayward Saint; Three for Tonight; 
Time Limit; Time Out for Ginger; Uncle Willie; 


Visit to a Small Planet; Witness for the Prosecution; 


Wonderful Town. 


PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


A Hole in the Head; A Roomful of Roses; About 
Mrs. Patterson; Affairs ef State; All Summer Long; 
Angel Street; Ankles Aweigh; Anna Lucasta; Annie 
Get Your Gun; Anniversary Waltz; Another Part 
of the Forest; Bell, Book and Candle; Black Chif- 
fon; Black-Eyed Susan; Blithe Spirit; Brigadoon; 
Burlesque; Damn Yankees; Detective Story; Don Juan 
in Hell; Fallen Angels; Finian’s Rainbow; Gigi; 
Girls Can Tell; Girls of Summer; Goodbye My 
Fancy; Guys and Dolls; Harbor Lights; High Button 
Shoes; Hit the Trail; Inherit the Wind; Kiss and 
Tell; Kiss Me Kate; Kind Sir; Knickerbocker Holi- 
day; Lady in the Dark; Lil Abner; Light Up the 
Sky; Major Barbara; Member of the Wedding; Music 
in the Air; New Faces; Night of the Auk; Oh Men, 
Oh Women; On Your Toes; One Eye Closed; Pic- 
tures in the Hallway; Plain and Fancy; Porgy and 
Bess; Portrait in Black; Purple Dust; Small War on 
Murray Hill; Separate Tables; Shangri La; Shinbone 
Alley; Silk Stockings; South Pacific; The Apple Cart; 
The Bad Seed; The Beggars Opera; The Bishop 
Misbehaves; The Champagne Complex; The Country 
Girl; The Fifth Season; The Fragile Fox; The Four- 
poster; The Frogs of Spring; The Front Page; The 
Girl in Pink Tights; The Golden Apple; The Grand 
Prize; The Happy Time; The Hasty Heart; The 
Little Foxes; The Littlest Revue; The Male Animal: 
The Pajama Game; The Philadelphia Story; The 
Rainmaker; The Reluctant Debutante; The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker; The Rope; The Seven Year 
Itch; The Shoestring Revue; The Shrike; The Silver 
Whistle; The Sin of Pat Muldoon; The Skin of 
Our Teeth; The Tender Trap; The Two Mrs. 
Carrolls; The Vamp; The Winner; Three Men on 
a Horse; Tiger at the Gates; Too Late the Phalarope . 
Waiting for Godot; Wedding Breakfast; Wish You 
Were Here; Young and Beautiful; The Ziegfeld 
Follies. 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


A Clearing in the Woods; A Hatful of Rain; A 
Streetcar Named Desire; A View From the Bridge; 
Affair of Honor; Auntie Mame; Bus Stop; Camino 
Real; Can-Can; Candide; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; 
Clutterbuck; Dark of the Moon; Dear Charles; Duch- 
ess of Malfi; Family Portrait; Fanny; For Love o 
Money: Good Night Ladies; Guest in the House; 
Hotel Paradiso; House of Flowers; I Am A Camera: 
Island of Goats; Janus; La Ronde; Little Glass Clock; 
Little Hut; Long Day’s Journey into Night; Lunatics 
and Lovers; Mlle. Colomb; Maid in the Ozarks; 
Middle of the Night; Mister Roberts; Moon for the 
Misbegotten; New Girl in Town; O Mistress Mine; 
Orpheus Descending; Out of This World; Pal Joey; 
Picnic; Pipe Dream; Private Lives; Quadrille; Sepa- 
rate Rooms; Seventh Heaven; Strictly Dishonorable; 
Strip for Action; Summer and Smoke; Take A Giant 
Step; Tea and Sympathy; Three-Penny Opera; Third 
Person; The Constant Wife; The Iceman Cometh; 
The Immoralist; The Lovers; The Rose Tattoo; The 
Sleeping Prince; The Voice of the Turtle; The Time 
of the Cuckoo; Tunnel of Love; Wallflower; Waltz 
of the Toreadors; Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?; 
Women of Setulan. 
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TIDES OF CRISIS 


By A. A. 
Reynal. 


Berle, Jr. 328 pages. 


S400 
The most obvious historical change in 
our times is the change from national 
independence and isolation to universal 
interdependence and world unity, This 


includes every one of the many differ- 
ent spheres of human life, from the 
economic to the religious. Yet, it 


seems almost impossible to obtain 


recognition and acceptance of this fact 


from vast numbers of the American 
people. 

Io such Americans, and, indeed, 
to everyone else in our society. we 


recommend this book of Adolphe Berle 
He calls it a Primer of Rela 
tions. That it is. But as with Primers 
in other spheres of life, it will make 


Foreign 


a master of anyone who will study it 
thoroughly. 

It begins with an introduction on 
Foreign Affairs Then it moves on 


World to 
Middle East, 


seen 


the Inter-American 
Europe. Mid-Europe, the 
and the Far East. as 


from 


from the 
viewpoint of American diplomacy. The 
book manifests throughout an 
the 
international 


accural« 
with fundamental 
life, 

judgment on 
take and 


should seek solutions 


acquaintance 
facts of combined 
the 


the dirce 


with common-sense 


attitude we should 
tion in which we 


for the more urgent problems we face 


The closing lines concerning world 
peace deserve quotation. 
“The capacity to achieve that peac 


will chiefly on 


recognize 


depend capacity Lo 
fundamental 


confront 


problems, on 


courage to them, on willing- 
ness to explain them to operative public 
opinion, on wisdom to resolve them, 
and on determination to build the 


institutions 


new 
which an expanding era 
demands. 

“It will be a splendid quest.” 


THOMAS BERRY, C, P. 


TITO, MOSCOW’S 
TROJAN HORSE 


By Slobodan M. Draskovich. 357 pages 
Regnery. $5.00 


Remarkably timely is the publication 
of a book that analyzes the role of 
Tito in the growing consolidation of 
socialist regimes around Moscow under 


the guise of their “independence.” Dr. 


60 











EBOOKS: | 


Draskovich his study 
to Marshall 


his quarrel with Stalin but goes be 


does not confine 


Tito’s rise to power and 


neath the political surface to unearth 
the Red maneuvers involved. 

Before going into the story of ‘Tito, 
the the nature ol 
with Marxism 
the 
support, 


author considers 


Communism, dealing 
the 


Communists to win popular 


Leninism, use ol reforms by 


the success of minimal-maximal tactics 


based on Lenin’s formulas, Communist 
and similar 
necessary for the 
Tito, the Communist. 


refreshing departure 


terminology, coexistence, 


basic theories com 
prehension of 
ihis is a from 
the usual superficial handling of bio- 
graphical material related to the Com- 
munist here a 


than 


conspiracy; we have 


lreatment of causes — rather 
symptoms. 

Marshall ‘Vito is exposed as a Moscow 
trained Communist whose sympathies 
Soviet Communism have neve 
His and the 


degree to which his leadership in Yugo- 


with 


wavered. rise to power 
slavia has been accepted by the West 
Dr. Draskovich in 


terms of Red tactics up to and includ- 


are clissected by 


ing the present period marked by the 


twentieth congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. It is shown 
that even after his tactical break with 
Sialin—which had nothine to do with 


complete adherence to Soviet aims for 
world conquest—Tito praised the USSR. 
He is quoted as having justified re- 


ceiving financial aid from the United 
States as not inconsistent with build- 
ing up socialism in his own country. 

At the very moment when the «a 
cepted Soviet tactic throughout the 
world is “different roads to socialism 
in different countries,” including the 
‘American road to socialism,” the 


the “Polish 
the alert citizen will 
this alleged 


I nglish road to socialism,” 
read to socialism,” 
that 
scheme is simply 


find “independence” 
part and parcel ot 
the world-wide conspiracy to conquei 
Indeed, Dr. Draskovich 
claims that “In World War II the west 
not only failed to help the people, but 
helped 1948 it 


against 


the free world. 


Communism. — Since 
helped the peopl 
Cominunism, but by supporting a Com- 
munist, Tito, it has helped Commu- 


has not 


nism. That disastrous course cannot 
be followed much longer.” 
This well-documented contribution 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


» > rm» > Dv Dw 4 


to anti-Communist literature is bound 
to be rewarding reading for every Amer. 
concerned about United 
States Soviet satellite regimes 
and doubts about 
whether giving such aid is not helping 
in the Soviet power 
rather than drawing these governments 
Moscow. 


ican who is 
aid to 
has 


who grave 


consolidation of 


away trom 


MARGARET BUDENZ, 


THE BRAINTREE MISSION 


By Nicholas E. Wyckoff. 
Macmillan. 


184 pages, 
$3.50 


Here is a thoroughly 
delightful literary 
sortie that explores a 
historical if in a witty 
and engaging perfor- 
mance that is the more 
remarkable inasmuch 





as it is the author’s 
first book. It is hard- 
ly a novel, rather it N. E. Wyckoff 
is a well-developed fictional episode 
that revolves around a_ fascinatingly 
piquant idea. 

Just suppose that Britain had_ con. 
ceived a new tact for resolving its 
quarrels with the American colonies 


and had decided to offer peerages to 
the 
colonial enclaves. Further, suppose that 
Daedalian British Earl 
had been dispatched to Bosten to look 
the field; that after listening to 
John Adams defend the British soldiers 


leading patriots in each of the 


a suave and 


ovel 


for their part in the Boston Massacre, 
the Earl had concluded that here was 
his man. 


It is enough to make one sit up and 


take notice. 

Add clear evidence that — author 
Wyckoff has done immense research; 
has steeped himself in the _ period, 


himself in the conversational 
style of the era, and disciplined his 
gifted pen to the deft use of under 
statement. The 
into verbal fencing that is sheer delight. 

John Adams comes out of this the 
solid integrity which history 
substantiates. His wife Abigail emerges 


schooled 


result is an excursion 


man of 


a superlatively resourceful and ex 
quisitely gracious person, and _ the 
visiting Earl of Hemynge (he’s fic 
tional) establishes, incontestably, that 


aristocrat in whom intellect 
and charm are most equitably blended. 


he is an 
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A bow from the waist: to the pub- 
lishers for daring to experiment with 
this departure from formula historical 
novels; to the editors of the Book-of- 
the Month for making this — slende. 
volume one-half of their May selection, 
and to John O’Hara Cosgrave II for 
his handsome jacket design. Resounding 


pravos for the author, and to the pro 
spective reader the pledge of a most 
enchanting evening. 

LAFAYETTE MARCHAND, 


THE SHORT REIGN OF 
PIPPIN IV 

By John Steinbeck, 

Viking. 
In The 
of Pippin 
Steinbeck 
cated an 
frequently 


188 pages. 
$3.00 


Short Reign 
IV, John 
has fabri- 
amiable and 
ingratiat- 
ing spool on the va- 
garies of French poli- 
tics elut of 
presidential candidates 


with its 


ode Mia, John Steinbeck 
The French government 
has collapsed again. As 
to this recurring M. 
null Heristal—Parisian, amateut 
omer, rightful heir in the 
Charlemagne—is raised the throne. 
With royalty back in Versailles, la 
Republique turns Ruritanian. 
Steinbeck’s story evokes the 
atmosphere with affectionate 
am. It abounds in 
French fiction as the 
roué, the 
suspicious 
gives us 


and shortage 
est taxpayers. 
antidote 
\r- 


astron- 


an 
crisis, Pippin 


and line of 


to 


Gallic 
enthusi- 
such fixtures of 
delightful retired 
the 
he 


housewife, 
In addition 
an adolescent authoress (Pip- 
pin’s daughter, Clotilde, at fifteen made 


close-fisted 
concierge. 


the best seHer list with Adieu Ma Vie) 
and an “offbeat nun” of Hollywood 
absurdity. With Sister Hyacinthe, sorry 
to say, Steinbeck’s sense of humor 
occasionally wins out over good taste. 

As a whole, however, in The Short 


Reign of Pippin IV the novelist shows 
himself a confectioner expert high 
comedy. He has compressed a handsome 
portion of entertainment into a small 
and neat package. He is 
in Paris who satirized 


ol 


an American 
his hostess with 
a pen dipped in champagne 
of vinegar, 


instead 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


SILVER PLATTER 
By Ellin Berlin. 


454 pages. 
Doubleday 


$4.95 
When John Mackay promised his wife, 
Louise, “the whole damn 
silver platter,” he wasn’t speaking idly. 
Within five years, this hearty Irishman 
found his fabulous wealth, a mountain 
ol silver, in the famous Comstock Lode. 
But the platter was mere silver-plate, if 
we are to judge by this portrait penned 


world on a 





by their granddaughter, Mrs. Irving Ber- 

lin. 
Louise, 

ford, 


born Marie Louise Hunger- 
the daughter of a New York seam- 
, set her sights on the social worlds 
of San Francisco, New York, Paris, and 
London. With amazing determination, 
unlimited resources, and a fanatical ded- 
ication task, she set out to con- 
quer international society. Stlver Platter 
is dull trifle 


as it “successes” 


Stress 





to the 


and a ridiculous, 
her in the 
tight and impoverished realms of Euro- 
pean royalty. This grim campaign 
triumph in the drawing rooms of Lon- 
don and the 
credible today 
pathetic. 


reading 
chronicles 
to 
Paris sounds 


salons ol 


and more than ea_ bit 


author intended 
her grandmother’s 
spirit. In the earlier pas- 
sages, when poverty and hard work were 


Undoubtedly, the 
this tribute 


indomitable 


as a to 


her lot, that quality shines through. 
For the rest it might have been writ- 
ten as the collaboration of Chelly Knick- 
erbocker and Louella Parsons. There 


are many shadowy figures in this recrea- 
tion, principal among them being John 
Mackay, the doughty miner from County 
Cork, whose income 
dollars a month. 
the 


became a million 
His would have been 
better story for Mrs. Berlin to relate. 


JERRY COTTER. 


THE MIND AND ART OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


By J. C. Levenson. 430 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $6.00 


A 


J. C. Levenson 
peal to a wide variety of readers who 
in the the reflection of 
their own rejection of American indus- 
trialism and materialism. 


Henry Adams isknown ° 
to readers mostly from 
The Education of 
Henry Adams, 
lished — posthumously 
in 1918 and a 
seller 





pub- 


best 
“nonfiction” 
years. His 
popularity in the twen- 
ties rested on his ap- 


for several 


saw Education 


An autobiography 
that... “quivers with 
excitement and tension.” 

THE TABLET, London 


THE WALLED 
GARDEN 


sy Hugh Ross Williamson 


A book that captures the heart 
while it stirs the imagination, THE 
WALLED GARDEN speaks modestly, 
but clearly, of a distinguished and 
a varied career. Journalist, historian, 
editor, playwright, former Anglican 
priest, Hugh Ross Williamson tells 
of the exciting personal spiritual 
adventure of his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Church. $4.00 


Available at book stores or 


The Macmillan Co company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
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enjoy showing to friends.Over200amazing values. 
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Mr. Levenson believes, however, 
that Henry Adams “could not have 
been simply an unreal image, reflect- 


ing his audience and providing no genu- 
ine substance himself.” The purpose 
of this book, therefore, is to interpret 
\dams’ solid contributions to 
intellectual growth. This is 
a well-needed and refreshing approach 
to a man who deserves to be understood 
as a unique combination of 
and_ sensibility. 
This is a lengthy 
ol 


more 
America’s 


intellect 


book which covers 
Adams’ intellectual 

development. The 
will find the going tough if 
to follow the author from 
to cover. Each chapter, however, 
stands as a complete unit, allowing the 


and 
average 


every facet 
artistic 
reader ne 
attempts 
cover 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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Sally’s Always Invited 
--SHE Can Play MUSIC! 


Sally’s phone rings all 





| the time. People are 
| always calling to beg 
| her, “You MUST come 
to our party and play 

for us! Why should 
| YOU miss out on the 
fun? Let us show you 


how to master your fa- 
vorite instrument (pi 
ano, guitar, accordion, 
ete.) right at home, in 
spare time, quickly and 


easily. No teacher need 

} ed. No tiresome exer 
cises. Start playing real pieces by NOTES, 900,000 
students including Lawrence Welk. 59th successful Year. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK about our Courses, methods, 
en Mention favorite instrument No obliga- 

on. No salesman will call. U. S. School of Music, 
Studio A1157, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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The Pope 


speaks to you 
on all the vital problems 


confronting our faith, our lives, 
and our world today 


Here is the Holy Father’s encourag- 
ing, enlightening counsel on Love 
and Marriage, on Divorce and Birth 
Control, on Education, the Sciences, 
the Arts. Here are his thoughts on 
the Church and Religion, on History 
and the Atomic Age, on Society and 
Politics, on War and its Conse- 
quences. Pope Pius XII’s most im- 
portant pronouncements are brought 
together for the first time in this in- 
spiring 380-page volume. 

Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


THE POPE 
SPEAKS 


Edited with the assistance of the 
Vatican Archives by MICHAEL CHINIGO 
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reader to pick and choose as time and 
inclination permit. 

Since the twenty years of Adams’ 
career as a historian are omitted from 
close scrutiny in the Education, the 
chapters dealing with his great imagi- 
native contributions to the art of his- 
tory are of particular value. His much 
richer view of his subject led him to 
discard the slogan of his professional 
contemporaries, “History is past  poli- 
tics, politics is present history.” Mr. 
Levenson performed a__ first-rate 
job in giving a fresh and solid evalua- 
tion of of the finest minds 
American intellectual history. 

CHARLES P. 


has 


one of 


BRUDERLE. 


LIFE AT HAPPY KNOLL 


By John P. Marquand. 167 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.75 


A favorite, reiterated 
expression in the let- 
ters of Mr. Roger Hor- 
lick the Board of 
Governors of the 
Happy Knoil Country 


of 





Club to President 

Emeritus Albert Ma- a 

gill that iell of the » Soe 
goings-on at the club J. P. Marquand 
in this slim book is “off the top of 
his head.” It would seem that Mr. 
Marquand in constantly using the 


phrase was slyly informing his readers 
that that is just the book 
begotten. 

From 


how was 


the days of “Dere Mable” 
and up to “Pal Joey,” the use of letters 


on 


written in character have been an in- 
valuable device to the humorist. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Marquand is not a 


humorist, per se, but a superbly proved 
satirist; and attempts 
humor and caricature in describing the 
buffoonery at Happy Knoll never quite 


his at broad 


| come off. His scholarship and pedantry 





too often show to the point where 
his tongue must have lacerated his 
cheek. It is impossible for Mr, Mar- 


quand in his literary gentility to be 
as congenially rowdy as Ring Lardner, 
the humor in the 


and strained. 


SO book is 


nervous 

It seems that there is a country club 
called Happy Knoll and a rival club 
named Hard Hollow in deep comp 
tition for members, even to the extent 
of trying to ensnare barmen, golf pro- 
fessionals, and caddies. Happy Knoll 
with such problems as how 
should be 
that 


is beset 
what to 
between Oscar 
Beight and George Plankton and 
whether women are to be considered 
fully privileged members. It is all very 
light but not often really gay. The 
stories originally appeared in Sports 
Illustrated magazine, “off the top” of 
Mr. Marquand’s head, unquestionably. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


short shorts and 


do about tracas 
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HOW TO ENJOY WORK AN) 
GET MORE FUN OUT OF LIFE 


By Dr. O. A. Battista. 


229 pages, 
Prentice-Hall 


$4.95 
Many people today are battling an ¢. 
istence which gives them very littk 
return apart from money for their ¢f. 
forts. What we are learning all too lay 
is that money and the things it buys cap. 
not bring true enjoyment or a taste {oy 
work. At best, it is omly, or should by 
a by-product of a job done well becaug 
it is worth doing and fun to do, 

This book could be as profitable to 
most men as discovering a uranium min 
and far more satisfying in the long pull 
With a contagious enthusiasm for work 
Dr. Battista shows how it is possible to 
find joy in work, mostly by the develop 
ment of characteristics which will make 
a man a better person all around. He 
does not hesitate to stress the impor 
tance of bringing God into our dail 
life by prayer and practice of the Golden 
Rule. 

Although geared mainly mal 
audience, Dr. Battista’s wisdom-packed 
chapters hold much that even a house. 
wife would find valuable for herself 
and to get her husband’s point of view 
He gives advice on dealing with othe 
people’s tender egos, handling ideas and 
competition, fighting fatigue and _ get. 
ting enough sleep, organizing work, and 
retiring successfully. Sprinkled through: 
out are provocative anecdotes and quo 
tations from 


to a 


prominent — businessmei 
giving their work philosophy. 

Dr. Battista warns that while we ar 
olten far from our working capacity, wi 
must learn not to overdo. Once a happy 
balance between our strength and a 
high, satisfying daily goal is achieved, 
we are well on our way to a lifetime ol 
fulfilling activity. 


PAULA BOWES 
FAR, FAR THE 
MOUNTAIN PEAK 


By John Masters. 471 
Viking. 


pages. 
$5.00 


The author of Bhowa- 
ni Junction has served 
up tale of 
high  adventure—this 
one 26,000 feet high, 
as men of cold cour- 
attack a cloud- 
shrouded peak in the 
towering Himalayas. 
It is England in the 
great days of Empire, and Peter Savage, 
intense and ambitious, plans one day 
to be Viceroy of India, with his friends, 
Lord Gerry Wilcot and the Indian 
Cambridge student, Adam Khan, @t 
his side. The trio study, play, work, 
climb mountains together, and together 
indulge the preposterous dreams of the 
very 


another 


age 


John Masters 


young. There is an atmosphere 
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The heroic story of the 
Catholic missionaries 
who have brought light 
to the Dark Continent 


The White 
Fathers 


By GLENN D. KITTLER 


In a book filled with adventure 
and inspiration, Glenn Kittler 
tells of the tremendous deeds 
of the Catholic missionaries in 
Africa and brings to light the 
fabulous story of Cardinal Lav- 
igerie — “The Lincoln of Af- 
rica’ — who sent the White 
Fathers into the heart of the 
Dark Continent to bring an end 
to slavery, ignorance and fear. 
Their heroism has never been 
surpassed and their devotion 
has matched the saints! 
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search and thoughtful re-evaluation re- 


veal a man somewhat sanctimonious, 
obstinate, and excessively partisan. ‘That 
he failed to prepare us for our partici 
pation World War I is readily 


eranted, and it is also conceded that his 


extremes prevented America’s entry into 
the League of Nations. The 
forms wrought, including the Fed 
eral Reserve System, reduction of tariffs, 


many re 
he 


and better regulations of large corpora- 
tions, are all emphasized in proportion 
to their importance, as are his support 
of women’s suffrage, his measures to pre 
serve our natural and his 
seeking alter ways to improve the con- 
dition of the workingman. 

What made Wilson “a stubborn ideal- 
ist with an unconquerable soul” was in 
the influence a zealous 
clergyman father exerted on his impres- 
sionable son 


resources, 


large measure 


The metamorphosis of a 
college professor into a dynamic politi- 
cal reforme Even 
more interesting, however, are the chap- 
ters 


is accounted in full. 


eiven over to a discussion of his 


writings, from which one can read “how 
egotism erew in a man whose 
intense desire was to be the champion 
of the Ultimately 
crushed by the overwhelming victory ol 


Harding, he refused to look back upon 


whole human race.” 


years of scholarly attainments and politi 
cal leadership, and bitter disappointment 
marred the remaining days of his life. 


GEORGI A. CEVASCO., 


THE FINEST STORIES OF 
SEAN O’°FAOLAIN 
By Sean O’Faolain. 


385 pages. 


Little, Brown. $4.75 
The title of this book 
Is open to question as 
to a certain smugness 


and self-satisfaction on 
the 


part of the au- 

thor. For it is an un- 
even collection from 
his three earlier books 
of short steries, and, S. O’Faolain 
since some ol the 
stories are merely literary fragments, 
the word “finest” seems a bit of minor 
braggadocio. 

Latterly it has seemed that = Mr. 
O’Faolain’s forte is not so much the 


short story or the novel or biography, 
in all dabbled, but 
rathet travel of 
In that instance, 
those accounts 
Italian sky he of a 
lost Faith regained, it is a little difficult 
to understand why in this present col 
lection 


of which he has 


urbane studies 


Italy. 


the 
his books about 
days 


during ol 


the 


SInce 


under writes 


he is seemingly so proud. still 


of those anticlerical studies presumably 
written in his days of religious doubt. 

Mr. O’Faolain has a scorntul wit and 
an unhappy eye for little minor excesses 
in personality that a kindlier and more 
man well 


Compassionate might 


pass 
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by, In his own introduction, he writes 
that he suddenly found that “Treland 
had not adjusted herself to the lite 
about her in the least little bit.” It 
i« doubtful whether his complacency 
about his own adjustment was as justi- 
fed as he thinks or whether he still 
remains, as he used to be called, “an 
exile in Erin.” Certainly many of 
now re-issued, show more 
thinking” “squint-thinking” 
accuses his countrymen of 
dulging in. He writes brilliantly, 
course; but, in the case of Ireland, 
, scornful irritability. 
of step but Sean. 


these 
stories, 

“double- 
than he 


or 
in- 
ol 
with 
Everyone's out 
DORAN HURLEY. 


THE LEGION OF THE DAMNED 
By Sven Hassel. 


Farrar, ; 


pages. 


Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 


What is one to make of this book? Its 
firsthand description of war is as brutal 
as anything in fiction; its hero—the 
author himself, the book 
fesedly 90 per cent autobiographical— 
isas bitter as anyone in the world, bitter 
against. all forms of authority, resentful 
of the years of hell he endured. His bit- 
terness is understandable. It is doubtful 
whether anyone who served and 
vived World War II suffered sc much as 
he. 

A native 
by the 


since is pro- 


sur- 


of Denmark, he was seized 
Germans as a political prisoner 
of war and placed in a concentration 
camp—the tortures 
plicitly enumerated. 


of which eX- 
He was then trans- 
ferred to a penal regiment, 
duty; the major part of his service was 
spent as a member of the tank Corps on 
the Russian front. He was captured and 
He wounded and 
siomach operated upon without ancs- 
thesia. He saw his friends dismembered 
and slaughtered. 
by the 


are 


on active 


was his 


His wife was murdered 
He was the only one— 
the only one—of 6,000 members of his 
27th regiment who lived (excepting one 
other, 


Gestapo. 


who went mad) 
To call such books squeamish or of- 
lensively brutal would place one in an 
embarrassing position so far as the early 
martyrs of the Church and the 
fixion itself are concerned. The 
is not that Mr. Hassel writes of 
The trouble is that the 
far as Mr. Hassel is concerned, 
shed for no purpose. 


Cruci- 
trouble 
blood. 
blood, so 
was 
He writes as one 
who has seen a vision and is possessed 
by it. But the vision was of hell, not of 
heaven. It shocks and warns; but 
path leading away is pointed out, no 
bridge toward safety is suggested. It is 
ill meaningless. As a solution, Mr. 
Hassel advocates, implicitly, an anarchy: 
let the people rule. History has shown 
this to be unworkable. Philosophically, 
the author for the moment is blinded by 
hatred and resentment, the result 
abusive authority. Pictorially 


ho 


ol 


, artistically, 


as a study of man’s inhumanity to man, 
with its moral, social, and intellectual 
consequences, this book yields to few 
in power and intensity. 

RICHARD CROWLEY. 


THE DURABLE FIRE 


By Howard Swiggett. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


366 pages. 
$4.00 





Howard Swiggett has 
written than a 
both. fie- 


more 


dozen books, 





tion and non-fiction. 
The Durable Fire is 
his third novel with 
a big business back- 
ground. Judging by 
this book, the author H. Swiggett | 
seems to be more 
concerned with quantity than quality. | 
Despite its pretensions, this is strictly 
hack writing. As a love story it lacks | 
fire, and as a revelation of big business 


operations it will not be durable. Here 


is an example of dialogue. The heroine 


has just revealed to her husband an 
embarrassing incident of her past. After 


comforts her, dearest, 
I hope | 
will be, 
replies: 


he she says: “My 
am with you, I suppose | 
on the Day of Judgment.” He 
“Why particularly, though it 
would be awfully cosmic without you?” 
She: “To hear you politely advise the 
Omnipotent not to take it 
seriously,” 


too 
For a man who is supposed to be 
expert on the subject of business, 
Swiggett exhibits 
He 


exchange 


an 
Mr. 
ing oddities. 
stock 
foreign enemies 
the 
sion.” 


some astonish- 
partner 


regards 


cites a in a 


firm who our 
than 


Commis- 


lowe1 
Exchange Securities 
This heavy-handed attempt at 
should amuse the brokerage 
fraternity. Mr. Swiggett could at least 
have gotten the name of the commission 
right. And he ought to that 
accountants do not slide rules. 
The great ambition the 
The Durable Fire write a book 
the “Principal Errors of Judgment 
cf Rulers and Peoples Since the Refor- 
mation.” Let’s just say that the publi- 
of this book 
judgment. 


“as morally 
and 


satire 


know 
carry 
ot hero of 
is to 


on 


cation Was an error in 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


JUSTICE HOLMES 
By Mark De Wolfe Howe. 
Belknap Press. $5.00 
the 
Justice 


In two decades since the death of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, his 
cult has grown apace. “The Great Dis- | 
senter” has been very nearly raised | 
to the altars by his devotees. Yet if | 
one were to make a list of the most | 
popular intellectual errors of our day, 
he would find that Holmes 
almost all of them. 

As son of Dr. 


embrac ed | 
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the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
young Holmes was teethed on the up. 
raveling faith of the Boston Unitarian, 
and later confirmed in the ecleety 
illuminations of Ralph Waldo Eme. @ 
son. Litthe wonder that he eventually 
found himself at home in_ positivism, 
scientism, and agnosticism. 

His biographer competently sets 
forth the influences on Holmes in early 
lile and marks well the — positivis 


a 


principles outlined in George Henn 

Lewes’ Biographical History of Phil. 
g 

osophy and {ristotle: 


ee 


“The time had come .. . to. show 
that the only legitimate basis of interes i 
in philosophy was historical; the earlier B 
illusion that truth was discoverable 





by metaphysical speculation was no § 
longer defensible. The modern advance § 
of science had taught mankind that 
the only proper method by which 
truth may be discovered is by observa. 3 
tion and experiment.” (p. 210) 
Biographer Howe clearly takes a place 
of leadership in promoting the cause 
of the late Justice, although his some. 
what technical patronizing of Holmes’ 
intellectual development tndicates he's 
even more “liberal” and “modern” 


i I 


than his hero. This might give legiti 
mate cause for apprehensive specula 





tion about the teaching of the philoso § 
phy of law at Harvard, where he’s | 
employed. 

This book is recommended reading f 
only for Catholic educators drawn to 
positivism by their preoccupation with 
the pernicious educational philosophy 
of John Dewey. Let lawyers beware: 
the law must stand on immutable 
principles or it is no law at all. 

MAURICE ROBINSON, 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
By Arthur Bryant. 624 pages 


Doubleday. $6.95 


The name of Field-Marshal Lord Alan 
brooke (formerly Sir Alan Brooke) 1s 
hardly a familiar one to most Ameri 
cans. Yet according to Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, of recent Gettysburg 
fame \lanbrooke was “the greatest 
soldier, sailor, or airman produced. dj 
any country taking part in- the last 





war.” If such is the case, The Turn of 
the Tide, based on Brooke's diaries, 1s 
certainly a long overdue tribute to 
the wartime Chief of the Imperial 
British General Stafl 

It is doubtlul, however, that such 
sweeping admiration will be shared by 
all who read this book. In many in 
stances, cases ol special pleading are 
found and sometimes it appears that 
other war leaders are needlessly dis 
paraged. Brooke had litthe admire 
tion for most American military or evel 
civilian chieftains, with the notable 
exception of General MacArthur, As 
result neither Brooke nor his editor 
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Bryant does full justice to 
mendous accomplishments 
United States military. 

The Chief of Staff also had his diffi- 


culties with Winston Churchill. He 
admired and was inspired by the bril- 
liant Prime M™mmister, but he often 


found the latter’s impetuous ardor and 
faith in his own somewhat doubtful 
strategy a trying burden. The rela- 
tionship between the two men comprises 
the most interesting part of the book. 

It is doubtful that The Turn of the 
Tide will go down as one of the great 
books to come out of World War II. 
Its most valuable sections are those 
which deal with the days immediately 


before and after Dunkirk. These, to- 
gether with the various personality 
clashes portrayed, are its most dis- 


tinctive contributions to our knowledge 
of the conflict. 


H. L. ROFINOT. 


MISSY 





By Dorothy James Roberts. 311 pages. | 


Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.95 


There are five divisions in the story of 
Missy, bringing her from childhood to 
marriage and maturity. Daughter 
doctor, bred in a small 
she expends 
energy nursing a_ sibling 

(which determines the pattern 

life) than seems credible. 

The story revolves around the 
fact that Missy not feel as dear 
to her parents as does her older brother, 
Lacey. Try she will for 
tion, cannot enough 
fy her. fashion 
the author develops this as a casual 
factor in Missy’s attitude 
toward her own 
Coals 


of a 
West 
more 
rivalry 
of her 


country 
Virginian 
in 


town, 


whole 
does 
as recogni- 


she win to. satis- 


In a somewhat obscure 
toward men, 
life 
for 


ability, toward 
to Ne 
Betsey, Missy's cousin, ar- 
live with the family. She 
the embodiment of feminine charm (the 
most interesting person in the book) 
and she captures Lacey’s love, to boot. 
Missy muddles through an_ unsatisfac- 
romance with the man she finally 
marries, a stint in New York “on her 
own” and finally achieves some sort of 
with herself which 
quately developed as the 
book. 

Somehow this is all not as hopeless 
as it sounds. 
at times. 


itself. come weastle 


sure when 


rives to is 


tory 


truce inade- 


of the 


is as 


rest 


Missy is very appealing 
There are glimmers of what 
Miss Roberts is trying to say, especially 
in the earlier chapters, and there is 
a real atmosphere of hominess in the 


descriptions of small town life. If 
the premise of jealousy were not so 
strained, if Missy were allowed to 
develop a little on her own, it might 
be more satisfactory. It’s the kind of 
book that makes you feel that the 
author’s next one should do it 
ROSEMARY NOLAN. 
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Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Please send me, without 








tion and training 


=~ ee AND PRACTICAL 
NUR 
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STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
AND LABORATORY 
iS 


COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 


FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 


ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 


as a Hospital Brother 
sent without charge or obligation. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 








modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
given after admission. 


obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
Brothers staff every department of their 


Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
Illustrated booklet 


1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 
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THE VICTORY OF 
FATHER KARL 


By Otto Pies, S. J. 210 pages, 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.50 
Out of the horror, defilement, and death 


of the concentration camp comes. this 
epic of life triumphant to witness again 





the invincible power of the human 
spirit buttressed by the immense reach 
of God's grace to men. For here, in jn. 






famous Dachau, in one of the two cel] 
biocs which housed 900° prisoner-priests 
and a French Bishop, Karl Leisner was 
ordained to the priesthood. 

The story of Karl Leisner is told sim. 
ply by a Jesuit fellow prisoner and js 
generously interpolated with portions 
of Karl’s own diary. Were it not relieved 
by the great victory of his ordination, 
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|-an ordination calling to mind those of 
| the catacomb Christians, this story might ' 
be the sheer tragedy of a man robbed of : 

. . ° Master 

his youth, his health, and his very life, fs. Jo: 

Because GREAT THINGS are taking place at this address! since he died at the untimely age of P 2 

thirty years. 
Want to know more? That he was ordained under such cir. 
Wi “— VT. NAZIANL /, WISCONSIN cumstances must stand in the category 


| of the miraculous. Entering Dachau, 


e ¢ e ‘A NAME TO BE REMEMBERED e e e 








the prisoner must crawl from the gate 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY to the roll call area without using his 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not hands, to prove that he is no longer a 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY , , . a. 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of — (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- man, Yet Karl, upon ordination, be- 
bique), as well as of . America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) % 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS came something more than a man, at- 
Apply _— . . : . . . . 
es - e  A A special Latin course tained an indescribable dignity which 
lata H f Studi i i . . 
pene tulnaae Ave. NW Wariantes 23, * SS would raise him above men and angels. 





A bit too saccharine in spots, there 




























































































is still no denying the inspiration this 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN ARE NEEDED red, pide dearaagains Sebi 
HERE! that a people who produced a Hitler 
The Society of African Missions (8.M.A.) ts and a Himmler could also produce a 
dedicated to the conversion of Africa and of Ne- _— _ er 3 a > , — 
groes in general. 100 years serving Gol on the | «1 this fulfilment of the man like Karl Le isner—one who could XA 
West Coast of Africa and in the U. S.! TODAY Divine Mandate: “Teach | repeat, while dying, the words of his ; 
over 1200 priests are ac- | All Nations,” the Society ‘ Ss a We 
tive in this work of salva of African’ Missions is patron, St. Stephen: “Lord, lay not Miss 
tion, but many more ar ageless because: ° . eos ; A= . work 
needed. We need YOU |... . their priesthood this sin to their charge. YOU 
Let us send u is eternal | re ter : 
details, We'll be . cle owes VICTOR J. NEWTON, is pI 
happy indeed to an wisi —r 
, Swer your personal ee is indefectible 
e questions about our there will always 
life and work. 2 be an Africa!”’ 
Write to: Rew. Jame . rene —— = 
ey S.M.A, Voca- issue of Jan/Feb 1956 
tion Director. 
QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY DEDHAM, MASS. 
SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES : 
welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. a 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the —_ 
mae ge ag a mission — -_— ig Be ems ge ye ~4 
in ss lay Os. Sines ee Mistaken Identity 
Address: Director of Vocations _ f . a 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. > The last time Francis Cardina Tow 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) Spellman visited Los Angeles, a and 
es 3 ee six-year-old girl was among those rahe 
cnc gee el tat fey gmat rig gl who met him. His Eminence info 
5 THE SOCIETY OF MAR Y; smiled benignly, patted her on Mt. 
] ®@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. the head. and murmured, “God =< 
t ®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. bless you.” 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. § We techie iced Manel 1 | 
i Foe more information send- “P.O; Box S86, Santa Cruz California, i e little girl lookec ee a 
this ad to the VOCATION} indbergh Bivd., Kirkw 0. : > Cardinal anc 
i DIRECTOR at address ee a fanaet. eae ion Ave. and i then turned to the C irdin ail E 
i nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. asked, “Who sneezed? 7 
ccc he kas OS ae ea Dwr ed kcn Gad bes BUSS wees ee Soo ae E . ~ : z 
t EN Asi Hy UN tei wont ra oly seis oiaicd tach sk aa oleh om 1 American Weekly 
' CET ovexeowces vee PEED cvsrex DOO 6 gene ecnee | s 
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FOLLOW THE LEADER 
St. Francis did. YOU can, Be a 
religious—A Franciscan Brother 
dedicated to Christ and youth, 
For 
tion Director, Franciscan Tertiar- 
ies of the Holy Cross, St. Anthony 
New 


information write to: Voca- 





Novitiate, Berlin, Illinois. 





WHAT WILL YOU 
DO WITH YOUR LIFE? 


Become a Priest or Brother 
Give it to Christ through our Lady 
by becoming a member of the SONS 
OF MARY HEALTH of the SICK, 
a new and vigorous community, the 
only one of its kind for men to do 
Medical and Catechetical work in 
the Missions. 

Write to SYLVA MARIA, 
Framingham, Mass., for full details. 


HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 


hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as a noble and 

_ heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 

: * of St. John of God. Write: 

Master of Novices 

St. Joseph’s Novitiate or 

Ojai, California 





Director of Vocations 
Hammond Hall 
Gloucester, Mass. 


JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 


For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 









Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 





® Teaching ® Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ® Clerical Work 
© Trades 


s Write for literature to 


Brother Eymard, C.$.C. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall or St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9. New York 





We seek pioneers who 
Mission Lands. The 
work is hard—the reward is 
YOU accept the challenge? Students may en- 
ter after High School. A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed Vocations. 
For information write today to: 
Director of Vocations— 
XAVERIAN FATHERS—Hollision, Mass. 


would bring Christ to 
mission is difficult—the 
the Best. Will 





as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 
@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
Ls ers who assist them, write to 
ai Father Joseph S. Quinn, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Toung men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
tehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








. 

Xaverian Brothers 
TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 

cation - 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Springs, Md. 














LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


MSGR. CARDIJN 


Not too long ago I had the pleasure of 
hearing Msgr. Cardijn (May) speak in 
Chicago. I’ve been a member: of the 
Y. C. W. for three years now and I can 
sincerely say Y. C. W. 


has cxerted great 
influence over 


me and my friends. I am 
proud to be one of the workers that Msgr. 
Cardijn has dedicated his life to. 

Joyce WIECZOREK 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


; I would like to see more articles 

on what we individuals might do in the 

way of Catholic Action. 
M. F. 


THERESE DUFFY 


SPARKILL, N, Y. 

Your photo work is good and very in- 
teresting. 

Full page photos of an individual and 
the same figure reproduced in several differ 
ent poses might give the impression that 
you were running out of material and 
were filling up a page with photos instead 
of boiler plate. I like good photos and, 
selected, they make a 
interesting. 


properly magazine 
Pat J. Burns 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BODY AND SOUL 


I wish to congratulate Ti 
the article “Body and Soul,” by 
Lomask, on the work of Dr. Wachtel. 
May) Such an account of the theories 
held by Dr. Wachtel is long overdue and 


SIGN for 
Milton 


urgently needed. The three, rather than 
the two, elements of psychosomatic medi- 


cine are accepted by a goodly number of 
Christian medical men, but they are in 
need of wider acceptance by the 
medical profession in particular and by the 
public in general. Again, congratulations. 


Joun Sertineri, M. D. 


urgent 


JAMesVILLE, N.Y. 


NOT ENOUGH 


I have enjoyed reading every article in 
THE Sign. The trouble with this 
magazine is that there is not enough of it. 


only 


You are on the right angle when you 
can induce learned men, like Dr. Karl 
Herzfeld and his wife Regina, to pose 
for pictures for THE SIGN. 


You would be going a long way and your 


sales would skyrocket if subjects like 
physics, medicine, chemistry, etc., were 
discussed thoroughly. So many are inter- 
ested in those subjects. 

Problems confronting the young man 


and the young girl before and after mar- 


riage—including financing, banking, bud- 
geting, etc. . 
GORGE GILLIYN 

TPorRONTO, ONT., CANADA. 
THE TEEMING SMITHS 

I certainly enjoyed “Those ‘Teeming 
Smiths” in the April issue. May God 
help them in raising this large, lovely 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 








PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do  catechetical 
* or social and domestic 
» work. 
For information write to: 
) Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 

Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 

Huntington 1, 

West Virginia 




















The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?’ Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 








New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 





“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Til. 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
celal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 
Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
beVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 











The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 
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DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY family and also in continuing a cartoon = 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL strip that’s well liked and really funny, Cai 











Mrs. STANLEY Mopzevun 
offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls : : UNSkI 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s iortetee to leave ERIE, PENNA. 
all and afin Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters Campus 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. Fully 
Sponsored te ae 4 of ae Send for descriptive literature to pe spe 
gp My 2 SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY THIRD ORDERS campus. 
itt: Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri ol coduc 
In the May issue of “The Sign Pos, ( '*_% 





Father McDonough, C. P., answers one ) —" 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE J. McC., of South Bend, Ind., concerning \T 





offer to young women a life dedicated to God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, various third order groups. 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- | In my — pe _ 1 call — Ne 
: : | to one group which sadly was omitted from 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. pig ( 
Write for further information to: rt ioe fs B “an Liber 
. | 4 ates ot. neal are a 
Sister Lawrence, 14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, Washington “ a oe . See See 








same as the other groups known as Third 
= : | Orders. Information about becoming anf * 


FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS Oblate (tertiaries in Third Order groups) C0 
THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0. $. f. af Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 


may be obtained by writing to any Bene 
y of St. Joseph, by ong | in schools, Colleges dictine Monastery. J. McC. would do wa 

need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for ~ Pans yo oem My Corechisin eo gels “ bea C sore ye vd esac) - St. \ 

ee eee wes. Hegeineion. chial work in U. ia and foreign missions of East es Sarees se en ad, Indian. | BA 














In closing, may I say how much I en. 
Reading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— and West Africa, Sorawak and North Borneo. ; 8 ° es 
1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich. For information, write to — joy your fine magazine. th 
Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. : Superior, Convent of St. Francis, VINCENT L. Criscr 
Silver St. Middletown, Conn. | 
Los ANGELES, CALIF, Pro; 
GIRL GRADUATES JNVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- HOME MISSIONERS Tea 
one SCHOOL a, finishi ing | 
the eighth grade and desirous o k s 
entering the religious life are in- Serving CHRIST in the OUR SCHOOLS ~~ 
+ ae to contact the baggy ad 
sters of Mary immaculate 430! H - ’Brien’s z > (Mz “Whi pe 
S.. PO Box 989, Indians and Colored John C. O'Brien's article (May) “What 





Amarillo, Texas. Has Happened to Our Schools” is very Mo 


SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT timely. However, the question — is not Me 


The Franciscan Sisters offer a 
complete high school course in 












































ag hy og Bg CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. What has happened to our schools, 
department. but, rather, “What has happened to our | geere 
_ Daw school-age Children?” 
URSULINE COLLEGE OF ARTS It is appalling that so few students | Court 
MORRIS SCHOOL BRESCIA HALL LONDON, CANADA are preparing for fields in engineering and oe 
The Catholic Women’s College in the ee Pi 8 : 8 5 am Educ 
F y= Office Box 137, mg! gg ae University of Western Ontario science. I do not believe that the curricu- Busi 
or joys — Conducted by the Franciscan All B.A. courses including Journalism, Secretarial lum of the high school is the main de 
Brothers - Science, B.A. with Music Options . . . Approved : a : ‘ 
~ ne near the foothills of the Ozarks; ieont B.A. in Home Economics, a specialty. . . terent. Phere is great unrest evident in al 
climate. M rn buildings including a large Enjoy home-like atmosphere of a small Catholic - . : “ein . 
gymnasium _ indoor ras any lake; Lr College with all the advantages of large University our nation now and it is manifested in Be 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with nee a: ea ne © See CaeeIaES Gone our schools, Did Mr. O'Brien talk to many | ya” 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. high-school teachers on the subject? 1 J Mera 
—— a IMMACULATA think the answer lies in’ bright children nog 
. . . . . ,! 8 
hiding their brightness trying to be popu dram 
° t 
JUNIOR COLLEGE lar. Another factor is that attending school ren 
t = Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- . be a privilege of the few and i 
IN FLORIDA A College the-Woods, Indiana Fully accredited 2-year college used to 4 ' - a ‘ , d is 
d . . ae 3 transfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec- now considered by many parents a_ baby: 
E. ucation for y On) Daughter retarial. Art, Music (including harp). 4-year college . . had luce 
preparatory high school. Social, educational and cultural sitting agency. If children had to produce 
advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Please _ oe He ‘ » j i »j 
BARRY COLLEGE Rate ago, grade in school. Write for oataiog. teeietrar, or be expelled as they do in private in 
Dept. 'S, 4344. Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. stitutions, the morale in our schools would 
be much higher... 
Conducted b Dominican Sisters 5 If the parents wanted their son to be } |7— 
d ST. MARY S, NOTRE DAME ledi ci rather than captain of the 
MASTERS DEGREES Fully accredited liberal arts college igi: % — ‘ 7 
in Education, English for women. Established 1844 football team, the class average would be \| R 
BACHELOR OF ARTS echoter of Setaues, inotavier of Stas dae, testes higher. I do not mean to demean athletio, } | 
in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social S ce ees teenie a ee nee but many times the community overem lls 
; ni . oni in urs a raduate epartment of Sacrec e- : J | é 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training ology on lucted, by the Sisters ¢ the Holy Cross phasizes them. Perhaps, if a teacher were 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE talogs on reques ; | * 
in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- SAINT MARY’ s COLiEGE, BOX S$ paid ~ _— h as the ave nel wow wee 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- Notre Dame, Indiana or a litthe more in recognition of the 











nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics. work and monetary investment of his 
TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE | training, there would be more respect fot $| 
in Secretarial Science MARIAN COLLEGE hi . sssional stat i the cavadial 
EXPcNScS PER YEAR $1450-1600 CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE Ms professional status in le ¢ , 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, | Then, too, our shortage of teachers might 





For Information Address The Office of the Deon Full 

















sciences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, be alleviated somewhat, especially in the Bacl 
BARRY COLLEGE technology. S Modern beildi jou pus; | field of science. Teal 
11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA stimulating social and sports program. Catalog. | We enjoy your magazine very much Wor 
Telephone PL. 9-2414 Marian College |} and hope you continue to write interest: Bea 

Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana =|. : cr : : eRe 

| ing, informative, and timely articles. 
eee ; Mrs. Daviy McDonatd — 
MARMION (Marrwood School) so» 
For girls. High School for resident and : 


— -“. =. pesees A 4 — 
° rovicence. ccr 
Military Academy ber of North ‘Central ‘Association. Col. 


lege Preparatory, G 


The author of “What Has Happened to 
our Schools” (May) has been misled by 
statistics. Although we graduated only 











ton, ells men’ Accredited with sound heel oo educa- Music, eee Home Making ~ 228 physics teachers, many others are quali: 

uilds men. Accredite gh h se course pre- nasium and swimming pool. Cata ; : ’ . q 

ares for coll business. Sorts 1 boys. fied to teach physics because of college i 
occciotinn Falkors. odermte fate | tone pet tetne 2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL pm ¢ 

Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North i Lake 8t., Aurora, fil. 





teacher training in the general sciences. 
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Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
felly see accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
depts. by & i art, journalism, home econom- 
h and dram 
i, eee Interesting cultural, athletic, —, 1 ns eeaaed 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Cat: 


tox 7 47 __ SAINT MARY-OF-THE.WOODS, IND. 





1. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 
Conducted by Sisters pr Mercy 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
__Address: The pegeaver 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 

the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aesnediped ~ yt Lg States Association of 
y Schools 


Courses seaaditiake to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 











——— Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 
sports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
drama with nearby men's college. Social 
activities. Established 1809. Catalog 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 








if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 











SACRED HEART SCHOOL 


Resident School for boys, Grade 4 through 8 
Conducted by the 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 
Specializing in High School College Course Prepa- 


ration, Interview and entrance examination re- 
quired. 


























Andover, Massachusetts 
| 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .cznex, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Couducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training: Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further F Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF 


QAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


| CONVENT STATION, N. J. 














Furthermore, many of our rural schools are 


so small that they cannot offer physics 
or chemistry. Students in these schools 
are not trying to avoid hard subjects; 
they have no choice. 
EpWarbD STACK 

New York, N. Y. 
FRENCH GIRL 

First I wish to tell you how much I 


enjoyed your article “French Girl” in your 
May issue. Being of French descent, I 
was very happy to know that your readers 
would get a clear picture of the mentality 
of young French girls. Certainly Francoise 
Sagan is not to be taken as an example... . 

Mrs. Rocer Leroutri 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


COMMENT 

I think Tue Sicn is an interesting and 
informative magazine. 

The magazine would be of more inter- 


est to me if it contained more information 
about happenings here at home and _ less 
about those in other countries. I’m of 
interested in others; however, my 
reading time is very limited and therefore 
my first interest’ is about own 
country. ... 


course 


my 


Mrs. H. J. KeLty 


CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 


is one 
miss. 


THE SIGN magazine I will no 
afford to Its editorial 
ments are down to earth and truly inform- 
ative. THE SIGN has always been to 
the best source of information 
prominent Catholics in governmemt, edu- 
cational, social, and business circles in 
Europe, in the Americas, and in cther parts 
of the world. Such information 
well in defending 

those brand 

times. . . 
BENJAMIN L, 
PHILIPPINES 


longer com- 
me 
regarding 


will always 
the Church 
obscurant- 


serve me 
against 


ist and 


who'd het 
behind the 
Rev. 


QULZON PROVINCE. 


E TRUISTI 


Your magazine is an 
the minute as 
strong convictions various 
Phat is one of the things that gives 
such enjoyment on reading it... . 


excellent 
today's 


one, as 


up to news, with 


on subjects. 
me 
JouNn P. MAHER 


New York, N. Y. 


Every month I do 
THE SIGN and 
cover. 


forward to 
from 


look 
getting always read it 
cover to 
In general I like 
for it has vigor and sharpness of 
However, I feel that 
our Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
unduly harsh. His actions in the inter- 
national sphere may at times be hard to 
evaluate but certainly here within 
the there is no doubt that he 
is following a very prudent and bold course 
for the development of the 
equal rights for all... . 


Rev. N. J. 


your editorial policy, 
analysis. 
your judgments of 
are 


closely, 
country 
country, with 
POLLARD, S. J. 
ARRAH, INDIA. 

I have been reading THE SIGN 
about two years and think it 
zine, especially your 


now 
a great maga- 
editorial page. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 


Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 

















ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. 
preparatory and commercial courses. 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru- 
way. Religious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. Dominic 
of Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister  Directress, Broadiea, 
Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 


Resident and day pupils. College 
In Ramapo Moun- 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing Seautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Oakdale, L. 1., New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 





Box S, 





YORK 





Write for 


for 


Westchester ie 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-mediecal, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 














Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSO?P 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
ST. DOMINIC 





SISTERS OF 
Newburgh, N. Y 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 





A fully accredited liberal arts college for women, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet. 
Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., B.S. in 
Ed. degrees Prepares tf elementary and secondary 
school teaching, business ical technology 1 
offered in English, foreign language, history, 
economics, mathematics, biology, physics and mu 





Tue Sicn ¢ Jury, 1957 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Educati and Teacher Traini 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and "Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS M NT MER Yy 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
® Bachelor ef Arts COLLEGE 
® Bachelor of Science 
in Bancntion—in Home Economics—in Music A Catholic Institution 
uC cation 
Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio | for the Higher Education 
of Women... 


RAV ENH ILL oo A Definite Carger 
reparation through a Sound 
Liberal Education. 














Academy of the Assumption 








rest ! school for 
g as College prepars ‘ “ saben For many years our graduates 
ont ie er eee 2 — have found ready admittance to 
also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. business, professional, and tech- 
Dept. S. 3480 W. School House Lane, nical fields. We are proud of this 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


and offer you the same oppor- 


tunity for preparation. 
Seton Hill Colle ©—- | Fall Registrations SEPT. 17-18-19-20 


i 
Four-year liberal arts. Pre- professional train- | For Information 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- | Write Registrar 
amt 


tary and secondary teacher education; art, Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


| music, home economics education. Campus 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

| Regional, national accreditation. 

' 


1. Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_ 


Gwynedd-Mercy SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
act complishn ent. Graduates in leading colleges and 


JUNIOR COLLEGE universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100 























Establis ed 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
& Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia ntramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 
Specialized courses ead ‘ directly to « e rhe 
Seca cesrttts, eeeere Semel, eee, poner Father George, T.O.R. 
la iberal arts prep: a or transfe to nior col 
~ oo ee See Sion tran 8 re nic oral Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 
— iv . = Affiliated with Catholic University 
Vrite for catalog 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


DAMARATA COMROE | pec tee 


i men a... 
Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., M.S. de 





Newly-completed multimillion dollar ex- 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, ee pant gains — 4 ‘tocol eats ——— 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social ' eimai Gakie tain = gins to 4 ~ engl Liberal 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions “at oom, “home #. es “i weic (N ASM Ne 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- ; sec oro teaching ‘ (el mentary ia 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful vane eee ee 

Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts buflding “i “ Hs pre eal ama, ee. See ee. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy sauces Cama cope gy pea nace god 














a Ly —_ — =. oo —— Heart of the — aculate Heart of tg Write for < ma . 
ary variy application a Ss ° ataiog: “a 
Registrar, Box G, immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. Registrar, Marywood College, Box S$, Scranton, Pa. 
MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY i a ae 

| — HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 
Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. | 


vs, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 


s Trains boys to becor true Ct t tleme 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. a ba Simone UI ) yvecomue rue ristian gen “men 


program Solid foundation in the fun 





|} damental skills Individual attention Small classes, 

High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- | guidances Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories 

anttien : es ee eee ‘ 40 miles trom Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
ntific, Commercial, and General Courses Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
. : Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. ’ 
Very moderate rates. Write for catalog 
mo 





It gives me, as a Catholic, a bette: view. 
point on political matters. 
MICHAEL Pi tRuzy 
New York, N. Y. 


Asked by your interviewer to compare 
“problems” among Catholics in the U, § 
and in Europe, Monsignor Cardijn said, 
“I think that in the U. S. there is more 
emphasis on religious practice. There js 
more participation in a way, there are 
more people at Mass, but is there a strong 
conception of what one might call their 
‘social duties?’ . . . Catholics in the U, §, 
do not yet have as well-developed a sense 
of the Apostolate.” (THE SIGN, May) 

Here is one reader who would like to 
register a vigorous protest and denial of 
that pharisaical and pecksnifian mouthful 

Did Msgr. Cardijn not visit any of the 
numerous Catholic Action schools and 
courses in the U. S.? Did he never hea 
of NCWC or its Social Action Depart 
ment? Did he never hear of the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference? Of the Catholic 
Family Life Conference? Of Cana? Of 
that excellent American Catholic organi 
zation known as “The Institute of Social 
Order’? Did he not, in his tour of the 
U. S., attend a Study Club evening dis 
cussion? Did he never read or hear of the 
accomplishments of the numerous larg 


and active Catholic labor schools and 
groups in the U. S.? 

Since the end of the war a considerabl 
number of European priests have visited 
the U. S. under the auspices of Depart 
ment of State programs and other global 


oney-spending propaganda projects of ow 
government. . . 

Returning to the Continent, almost every 
second one of these peripatetic clerics (and 
I've talked to a score of them) drones 
out the same type of supercilious and 
patronizing pother with which — Msgr. 
Cardijn sounded off to your interviewer, 
as above quoted. 

Is there among American Catholics a 
“strong conception of what one might 
call their ‘social duties’? You bet you 
sweet life there is. Moreover, it’s not only 
strong, it is alive! It is not buried in 
monuments or in dusty ruins or wasting 
in empty churches. Best of all, it is not 
confined to a privileged and snobbish in 
tellectual minority group, sacerdotal and 
lay. It is Catholic; it is catholic. 

Catholics in the U. S. do not yet have 
as well developed a sense of the Apostolate.” 
My foot. 

Rev. FABIAN FLYNN. C. P. 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA, 


THE MYSTERY OF CALVARY 


I appreciate very much your splendid 
magazine. Being a housewife and in need 
of a spiritual uplift—let me say Tne Sic. 
does the trick. 

Your articles on the Passion mean more 
to me than I can express by words. You 
may be sure I look forward to ‘Thr SiGx 
each month, as does each member of my 
family. 

Phanks to Father Rooney for his in 
spiring article, ““The Mystery of Calvary.” 
(May) Please give us more of such articles 
as we find them very helpful. 

Mrs. MArer StTreoMMER 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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A GENEROUS OFFER to Every Catholic Family 


ff INSPIRING BOOKS 
a 


FOR ONLY “SPOO poet ad 





IN ORIGINAL PUBLISHERS’ 
EDITIONS 


... when you join the CATHOLIC FAMILY 

BOOK CLUB and agree to accept 2 more 
selections during the 
* next 12 months 


Now you can enjoy big savings 
on books that bring delight and inspiration to 
Catholics . . . in beautifully bound volumes 
you'll be proud to own. As a demonstration, 
take any three volumes shown on this page 
for only $2.00 with membership! 


Choose Any Three of These 10 Rewarding Books 


A TREASURY OF CATHOLIC READING, Selected 
by John Chapin—108 inspiring selections—stories and 
incidents illustrating the Catholic way of life — by 
leading writers from St. Augustine to Bishop Sheen 
( Publ. ed. $7.50) 


THE BOOK OF MIRACLES by Zsolt Aradi—A com- 
plete survey, from miracles of Scripture to those of 
today. Tells where to draw the line between miracles 
and explainable phenomena. ( Publ. ed. $5.00) 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES (new, revised Catholic Edi- 

tion), by Daniel-Rops — A new life of Christ by a THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING, by Bishop Fulton 
distinguished scholar. Jesus’ youth, ministry, trial, J. Sheen — Inspiring words of wisdom to help you 
death, burial and resurrection are realistically por- solve many problems—straight from the heart of this 
trayed. ( Publ. ed. $5.00) brilliant Catholic scholar. ( Publ. ed. $2.00) 


OMNIBUS VOLUME #5 — Three complete books: FAITH IS A SONG, by Jessica Dragonette—Can a 
Promises to Keep, by William E. Walsh; A Grand beautiful convent-bred girl remain true to her faith 


Man, by Catherine Cookson; and The Man Who Sold 
Christmas, by Rosalie Lieberman. (In publishers’ edi- 
tions, these books would cost $7.75) 


A PRACTICAL CATHOLIC DICTIONARY, by Jessie 
Corrigan Pegis (Imprimatur: Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman)— Defines and explains every important 
Catholic word and = briefly, simply, authorita- 
tively. (Publ. ed. $2.95 


OMNIBUS VOLUME #1—Conrains in full Msgr. John 
S. Kennedy's Light on the Mountain and Don Cam- 
illo’s Dilemma—also two shorter stories: The Small 
Miracle by Paul Gallico, and The Reason for Ann, by 


amid the temptations of a celebrity's life? These fasci- 
nating memoirs of the great singer give us the answers 
as she lived them. ( Publ. ed. $4.50) 


THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS — Huge 
1,050-page volume contains over 10,000 selections 
from the best approved Catholic Writings of all times. 
Includes memorable quotations from Papal Pronounce- 
ments, Canon Law, the Liturgy, the Roman Missal, 
Breviary and Ritual. ( Publ. ed. $8.50) 


CROWN OF GLORY, The Life of Pope Pius XII, 
by Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe —A warm, per- 
sonal portrait of Pius the man... written by two 
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How This Generous Offer Enables You to Enjoy the Most Interesting 
and Worthwhile Catholic Books —at Remarkable Savings 


ES, you are invited to accept ANY THREE 
of the wonderful books on this page — for 
only $2.00 with membership in the Catholic 
Family Book Club 
We make this generous offer to demonstrate 
how this new book d ib brings you the most en- 
joyable and inspiring new books at remarkable 
savings. Bi oks wi ith special importance and 
meaning for Catholics. Books every member of 
your family can enjoy and profit from reading 
Books that comfort your spirit in these troubled 
times . . . enrich the wholesome Catholic atmos- 
phere of your home. 


Outstanding Approved Books—at a 
Substantial Saving 


To provide you with this type of reading—at 
a substantial saving — the editors select one or 
more important new books of unusual interest 
to Catholics. Sometimes the Selection will be a 
combination or “Omnibus” volume containing 
two or more complete books. Sometimes there 


will be one book so outstanding that it will be 
printed in a volume by itself 

As a member, you pay only $2.00 for each 
selection, postage prepaid—even though the vol- 
ume contains material which would cost you as 
much as $11.70 in the original publishers’ edi- 
tions. There are no other fees or ‘membership 
dues, and you receive advance notice of all com- 
ing selections. You need take only two additional 
books during the next year and may cancel your 
membership at any time after that. 


FREE EXAMINATION — SEND NO MONEY 


So that you may judge for yourself how worth- 
while these books are, the Club will send you 
ANY THREE books on this page for $2.00. 
But you don’t have to pay until you have taken 
time to “browse through’ your books. If not 
delighted return books within seven days, pay 
nothing, and forget the matter. Mail the coupon 
promptly to: CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. TS-7, Garden City, New York. 
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CATHOLIC FAMILY ge es 
Dept. TS-7, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me AT ONCE the THREE books 
checked below with a bill for only $2.00. If I am 
not delighted with all three volumes, I may return 
them within 7 days, pay nothing, owe nothing. 
Otherwise you will enroll me as a member and send | 
me advance notice of coming selections. I may re- }} 
ject any volume and need take only two additional #] 
volumes during the year, at the special membership f 
price of only $2.00 each, postage paid, regardless jj 
of their original cost. I may cancel my membership 
any time thereafter. 
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